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HIGH-SCHOOL READING: COMPULSORY AND 
VOLUNTARY’ 


FRANKLIN T. BAKER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


In a leading New York newspaper’ there appeared recently an 
editorial, entitled “Teaching Light Reading.” The title is provoc- 
ative, and the text that follows is good enough to quote in full: 


A few years ago if one of our friends had asked us to suggest what light 
reading was we should have said: “Oh, Maupassant’s stories, I suppose, and 
Boccaccio, certainly; Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, Charles Lamb’s Essays. 
But why do you ask ?” 

Today one is hard put to it foran answer. For nowadays what we thought 
of in youth as mere frivolity is “prescribed reading” at our colleges. Boccaccio 
and Maupassant figure there in the lectures of Professor Somebody on the 
history of fiction. Dickens and Lamb are important names in the venerable 
Dr. Who’s-who’s university extension course on English literature from the 
Death of Scott to the Recovery of Kipling. And it is announced from England 
that Mr. A. C. Benson has been given a Royal Society “Chair of English 
Fiction.” 

Doubtless light reading was never precisely the same tract of letters for 
all readers. The author of Pamela did not find Joseph Andrews amusing, and, 
in general, Richardson’s partisans make wry faces at the “‘grossness”’ of 
Fielding; just as Fielding’s admirers yawn at Richardson’s alleged morality. 
Yet the constituency which we name “the reading public” has pitched upon a 
certain general classification of books for secular amusement—or had pitched 


* The president’s address at the fourth annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, November 27, 1914. 


2 The Tribune. 
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before the departments of literature at our universities took to making work 
of play. Do they include O. Henry and Mr. Dooley in their syllabi, one 
wonders ? 

When we were small boys on Sundays we were supposed to read only 
‘Sunday books.””’ We got, therefore, more fun out of a surreptitious hour spent 
with Huck Finn or Tom Sawyer than we ever had with these gentlemen from 
the Mississippi on week days. They were light reading. If mother had come 
to us with a pious face and reverently handed us the works of S. L. Clemens, 
suggesting that we should, out of respect for the day, read the “ Parable of the 
Jumping Frog,” how flat that little chef-d’euvre would have tasted! 

Isn’t it time to protest against light reading’s denaturalization? Already 
there is a pedantry in table talk even about the new fiction. As things stand, 
nothing is left but seed lists and the catalogues of fishing tackle that you 
can read with perfect confidence that you do it, not somehow for “self- 
improvement,”’ but because you like it. The time has come for a war to the 
knife upon all professors of light literature! 


“Making work of play’’—thus our genial critic puts his finger 
on one of our weaknesses. There’s another weak spot in our 
armor—“‘making play of work.” And this, I think, is the peculiar 
weakness of our teaching of English in the high schools. We 
know well enough that reading for profit and pleasure often requires 
that we stop and take thought, or go to the dictionary, or look back 
over what we have just read to get light from the context. And 
yet we are often afraid to require this kind of reading from our high- 
school pupils, “for fear they won’t like what they read”! We 
seem to have lost sight of several important things: what boys and 
girls are like, what the school is for, what people are expected to get 
from reading good literature, and how they grow into the power of 
enjoying good books. 

Every teacher knows that his work with his pupils is a long- 
drawn-out conflict—however genial and good-natured—and a 
succession of compromises. There are, no doubt, some pupils who 
try earnestly to learn all that the school offers, to do all that the 
teacher asks and in the way the teacher requires. But such 
pupils are not average—I had almost said not normal; nor, indeed, 
are they certain to be the best, certain to grow up into the most 
useful men and women. In the main, the school year is a contest, 
a game. On the one side are the school authorities seeking to edu- 
cate the pupils by imposing upon them certain ideals and stand- 
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ards in the form of tasks; on the other, the pupils, not unwilling to 
be educated, as a matter of theory, but quite vigorously and vitally 
unwilling to be educated by doing the specific tasks imposed; 
busy with the process of growing up, sampling bits of experience 
from the complex and interesting world around them, and not at 
all convinced that our adult wisdom is anything more than empty 
phrases, springes to catch woodcocks. 

So the ingenious, resourceful, resilient spirit of youth, sets 
itself against our claims to maturer wisdom, and the conflict is 
always on. We are trying to get the young people to do what we 
wish, and in our way; they are determined to do only as much 
as is convenient or as much as may not be evaded, or as much as 
they approve, and, above all, to do it in their way, not ours. 

And this is one of the things that make our profession peren- 
nially interesting—one of the things that help to keep us human. 
Think what tyrants we should soon become if our pupils were 
always obedient, compliant, and respectful of our views! 

We teachers of literature find ourselves in a different position 
from our colleagues. We speak of literature as primarily a thing 
to be enjoyed. Other departments treat their subjects as primarily 
things to be learned. We expect our pupils to be interested and 
delighted, from the outset of their work, and all the way along. 
Our colleagues ask their pupils to work and learn, and, if they hold 
out any hope of pleasure, it is, ‘‘ You’ll like it better when you come 
to understand it; it will be interesting when you get farther into 
it.” We have got our problem clouded. We know well enough, 
we teachers of English, that we have ourselves had to do real work 
to come by some of our interests. And we know, too, that some 
fields of literature, some books, some authors, will never interest 
us. We don’t see our task clearly, as the teacher of mathematics 
sees his. He says to his pupils, ‘‘ Here is a piece of work to be done.” 
He is not likely to say anything about interest or pleasure. If the 
pupil does the work, and enjoys it, so much the better. But pleasure 
is not held out asa bait. There is no cajolery about it. Now the 
danger about cajolery is that, though it works well enough when it 
succeeds, it is worse than nothing when it fails. Unsuccessful 
cajolery reacts against its author like an unsuccessful lie. And 
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lying is a difficult business, Hamlet’s remark to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Now many of our indirect attempts to arouse interest and 
pleasure react against our influence because they fail in this way. 
What wonder that the pupil comes to disregard our judgment, 
question our intellectual weight, distrust our sincerity? Such a 
book is to be read “‘for pleasure.”” The pupil finds it dull, even 
though it be a great novel, like Henry Esmond. He has been 
misguided; he has been told of an intellectual garden of bliss, and, 
lo, he finds no such place, only a waste of stones and ashes. 

Why not assume a different attitude? Why not say, rather: 
Here are some typical books of various kinds. They are chosen. 
because they have been approved, not only by those who make 
courses of study, but by generations of those who know, and like, 
and even those who write, books. They are an important part of 
the intellectual property of the race to which it is your fortune, 
good or bad, to belong. You are expected to know them, and 
others like them, if you are to become educated—even moderately 
educated. They are as much an established part of your educa- 
tional obligations as science, history, mathematics are in your 
present grade, or as arithmetic, geography, and spelling were in 
your earlier years. You are expected to know them for reasons of 
about the same sort that you are expected to dress neatly, to speak 
clearly, to have good manners, and to obey the moral law—because 
your fellow-men demand it of those who qualify for a certain 
stratum of social life. 

Is this too Spartan? If so, let us add: Many people have 
found these books a source of pleasure; I hope you will also. 
Much that is interesting and valuable may be learned from them; 
I hope you will learn it. The habit of good reading will yield 
great rewards; I hope you will come to share them. But, let us 
also add, Of course you will have to work. Why not? It won’t 
hurt you. And you don’t expect to get an education without 
working for it, do you? You expect to work at making a living; 
why not expect also to work for an education? “But,” the pupil 
may reply, “‘I don’t find the book interesting.””’ That is unfor- 
tunate, but it really isn’t the main point. The main point is, do 
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you know it, do you understand it? When you have done this, 
you may find the book not so dull. But if it isn’t interesting, 
even after you’ve understood it, the next one may be. You can’t 
expect to find everything interesting. No one does. You are 
busy now at the job of acquiring interests, of gaining the power of 
taking interest in new things. A failure here and there is only 
natural—quite a negligible matter, indeed. Failure to find any 
books interesting, after a fair trial, is a more serious matter. But 
even that, though lamentable, doesn’t condemn one as a failure 
in life. 

Here we may remind ourselves, lest we lose our sense of pro- 
portion, that many useful and estimable citizens have no taste for 
good books; that, although a bookless life may seem to some of us 
rather dismal, there are far worse things—like starving, or going 
to jail. But the great majority of our high-school pupils need not 
lead bookless lives, any more than they need to starve or to go to 
jail. The great majority of them do have that modicum of intelli- 
gence, that capacity for interest, that are needed for the appre- 
ciation of ordinarily serious literature. But whether they have such 
capacity or not, they may never know and we shall never know 
unless we get them to read in a serious and earnest manner. Let 
us have done with kindergarten methods in the high school. Let 
us cease to make our work weak and contemptible in the eyes of 
the students themselves, as such methods inevitably do. 

It is, as you see, the method only, the spirit and purpose of our 
work, that I have in mind, rather than the selection of the reading- 
matter. Our method need not be iron-bound, inflexible. Nothing 
in what I have said presupposes a mechanical sort of teaching. 
On the contrary, we shall try to enrich the work by calling atten- 
tion to interesting things that the pupil may not have seen, to the 
larger and more significant aspects of the books, to their bearing 
upon topics that the world is interested in today (or was, last year), 
to the views of life and morals they contain—in brief, we shall try 
to provoke an interest in whatever aspects of the books the high- 
school boy or girl is ready to appreciate. We shall try to enrich 
the work by borrowing from other fields: from science, from art, 
from music, wherever we can find intelligible points of contact. 
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We shall let it appear quite freely when we enjoy good passages, 
though we shall never ‘‘fake’’ an interest, and never abandon our 
sense of proportion by a too sustained and uniform enthusiasm. 
We shall, in the proper places and with only the proper frequency, 
read aloud to the pupils what can best be interpreted in that way. 
We shall study the best approach to each classic: what needs to be 
known before reading, what needs to be looked for while reading, 
and what reflected upon afterward. In a poem like Keats’s ‘‘Ode 
to Autumn,” or “On a Grecian Urn,” a sufficient introduction 
might be a brief comment upon the effect Keats wished to convey, 
and then a reading aloud by the teacher—not too dramatically or 
in too high a key. Then the student might be expected at the 
next lesson to explain any part, give the picture or the thought, and 
show how it fits into the whole effect. He might have to look up 
some meaning or some allusion; might have to think out some 
bit of syntactical construction. What of it? Will it hurt him? 
Will it hurt the poem? Or he may be asked to read a poem or 
story without any hint from the teacher, and be required to com- 
ment upon its meaning or its appeal to him. There are dozens 
of ways of approaching our work. But whatever the way, the 
responsible co-operation of the pupil must be demanded if we are 
to teach him. 

But let us hope that not all his reading will be a subject of 
instruction. There should be gratuitous suggestions for other 
readings; things passed over as advised only; frequent glimpses 
into other books than those in the course; many “random provoca- 
tions’”’ to voluntary reading; and chances for the pupil to tell of 
his voyagings into new fields. No high-school course has in its 
required literature half as much reading as a live boy or girl can do. 
Here, in this voluntary outside reading, is the fruit of the training 
in the regular course. It may or may not be closely connected 
with the things read in school. Someone, let us say, finds a good 
short story in a recent magazine. What is there in the situation 
that led the author to choose it? What has he done with his idea ? 
And how well? Where does he score? How would Hawthorne 
probably have handled it? or Poe? or Kipling? Would Jane 
Austen have chosen it? or Dickens? or Scott? Is the author 
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attempting any “criticism of life’’ or just trying to grip you with 
a thrilling story? A modern essayist writes in a recent issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly on “Sports.”” How does he treat the topic ? 
How does he justify himself for choosing it, while confessing that 
he is himself a ‘‘duffer”’ at all kinds of games? How does he carry 
out his whimsical contention that the public baseball games are a 
“religious ritual”? How would Addison have looked at the same 
topic ? 

The same writer had in the same magazine an essay on apart- 
ment life in New York. Read it, and see whether you find in 
it any of the same ideas and feelings that you find in Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village’ or Hood’s “I Remember” or even “‘The Old 
Oaken Bucket.” 

The newspapers are filled today with thoughts on the war. 
Read some of the best written. Do they seem partisan or judi- 
cial? Do they stir your feelings? Do they seem humane, or have 
they a touch of savagery? Do they seem sound, or can you dis- 
cover flaws in the reasoning? Are they hopeful or pessimistic ? 
Read Tennyson’s “‘Locksley Hall’ and the part of “‘ Maud”’ where 
he speaks of the effects of war. What do you think of those pas- 
sages in the light of present events ? 

There are, you see, plenty of opportunities to stimulate interest 
and to encourage reading for pleasure; plenty of opportunities to 
put our pupils in touch with their own contemporary world, and 
to bring this contemporary world into close comparison with that 
slightly older world which they study in school. But, we are 
asked, why bother with this older world at all? Why not give the 
children only contemporary literature, presenting contemporary 
ideals? Why, indeed? Would you believe that educated people 
could ask such a question? Frankly, I do not—except on the 
theory that we must allow to intelligent people, especially in the 
heat of controversy, the privilege of occasional mental aber- 
ration. And I observe that these same good folk, who clamor for 
the supremacy and all-sufficiency of the present, do really let into 
their scheme the historical novels of Weir Mitchell, Conan Doyle, 
and others—all of which I heartily approve. 

Is there any place for the reading that requires no effort, no 
thought, at all? Yes, decidedly. You indulge in it yourself; 
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so do I. And we haven’t attempted to break ourselves of the 
habit; we shall not even swear off on January 1. It’s a good 
recreation, like checkers, or cards, or billiards, or any other of the 
many indoor games with which civilization has enriched itself. 
It gives us many ideas and emotions that have the value of making 
our lives fuller. Only, it is not by this reading alone that we grow 
into the riper power that we call education. 

Our pupils, if they read seriously, and if they are born into that 
large group capable of enjoying good things, will come to find their 
recreation in what once would have been work; in, for example, 
the lyrics of John Masefield and Alfred Noyes (if I am to keep on 
choosing my illustrations from contemporaries); in the comedies 
of Lady Gregory and J. M. Barrie, the tragedies of Synge and 
Pinero, the whims and the philosophy of Bernard Shaw, and in the 
mellow, genial, kindly wisdom of Crothers. 

Have I seemed to change my point of view between the begin- 
ning and the end of this address? Here is my résumé. 

We teachers must expect our pupils to shun the effort of serious 
reading, just as they would shun the close application required in 
other subjects. Like our colleagues in these other subjects, we 
must require work. Like them, we must insist that the pupils 
do the work before they pass judgment either upon the value of 
the work or upon their own capacity to get interest or pleasure 
from it. Like them, we must seek to enrich it, to give it signifi- 
cance, to bring it close to the lives and thoughts of the pupils. 
Like them, we must give dignity to our work by lifting it to the 
plane of a real study. And more than they, we have a rich field 
into which we can lead all willing and capable pupils, where the 
fruits to be gathered are easy to reach and sweet to taste. 
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COMPOSITION IN OUR COLLEGES 





EDWARD A. THURBER 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





Would it be too bold, I wonder, to venture the assertion that, 
under ideal conditions, there should be no such thing as com- 
pulsory composition in college? Such, indeed, is the conclusion 
forced upon a large and constantly augmented body of teachers. 
Many of those, however, whose work is primarily in rhetoric are not 
willing to take the step farther and declare for the abolition of com- 
pulsory composition as conditions are now. And here is where 
the band begins to play, where Professor Lounsbury, in his article in 
Harper’s some two or three years ago, struck for many a harsh 
and unwelcome note. The problem, to be sure, is vexing and 
diverse; when you have broken through a man’s center, you haven’t 
always turned his flank. It is the flank movements in this dis- 
cussion that prolong the warfare. 

The attitude of the average college today seems to be that of 
compassion. A man desires to enter the halls of learning, a man 
personable and of right age. He has passed his examinations or, 
amazing to relate, he is from an accredited school. In fact, the 
only criticism to be made upon him is that he is illiterate. And 
his name is legion. It is a sunny and attractive group, but it holds 
no wizards in speech or with the pen. The college either yearns for 
these persons or is timorous that a rival sister will adopt them—so 
it stretches out its fair arms. And obviously the next thing to do 
is its duty—to wean them from their illiteracy by giving them the 
registered milk of articulation. 

But the process of accomplishing this feat is peculiar. In the 
freshman year, two books appear to be indispensable: a textbook 
on composition and a book of “models.” If there is a teacher of 
composition in the country who has not either brought out one of 
these books or collaborated upon it, then he is about to. The 
publishers’ catalogues prove that. Many of these books, moreover, 
9 
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have excellent qualities—for the teacher, I mean; rarely, so far as 
I can discover, for the Freshman. They might be of value, to be 
sure, if they contained ideas, but they make no such pretense. They 
simply indicate a good way to express ideas, if the student had them. 
That is the way art works, it is said, and expression is art. Yet the 
analogy does not hold any too well, for music and painting are 
generally pursued, except in a most elementary way, by those who 
actually desire to play or to paint. Furthermore most pianists 
do not compose music—they interpret it; and most young painters 
copy what they see. These Freshmen, on the other hand, are 
expected to transfer, upon paper, ideas. Sometimes topics are 
assigned, or rather hurled out of mid-air. These topics have no 
relation to the students’ other studies, but are something extra, 
which he must cram up upon as quickly as possible and then trans- 
port to paper. And the more frequently he writes the better. Let 
not the sun set upon an unexpressed idea. His only curb here is 
the time at the command of the teacher. If the teacher had but one 
pupil, perhaps he might be expected to turn out a pamphlet a day. 

This is not all. After the student has been writing a while, he 
is told—and his book bears out the assertion—that what he says, 
unless it is greatly jumbled, usually appears in one of four ways, 
called ‘‘forms of discourse.’”’? Just as M. Jourdain spoke prose, so 
the student either describes, narrates, explains, or argues. And he 
must be very careful to do one of these things at a time; and when 
he reads anything, he must become so expert that he can tell at a 
sitting whether or no the article or model be a description, a narra- 
tive, an exposition, or an argument. Separate books are compiled 
on each one of these forms, so that they may be held in dignified 
isolation. These forms and nomenclature are a modern discovery, 
offshoots perhaps of DeQuincey’s “‘literature of knowledge” and 
“literature of power”; they are the sacred cows, as it were, of 
American composition. 

The body of experts who teach these forms of discourse is com- 
posed of persons interested primarily in English literature, or, to be 
more exact, in English imaginative literature, in what Aristotle 
discussed under poetics, what DeQuincey termed the “‘literature 
of power.” Why this body of experts should not be quite as deeply 
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interested in history or in science is a little difficult to explain; we 
simply know that they are not. In our modern college, the teach- 
ing of expression appears to be given over almost entirely to a synod 
of aesthetes. To them, for instance, Plato is not so much a figure in 
philosophy as a figure in expression; they admire the Bible primarily 
for its style; Macaulay, Bagehot, Huxley are cited, not as writers on 
history, economics, or science, but as masters of English. The lean 
and ill-favored kine of form do eat up the fat-fleshed and well- 
favored kine of fact and idea. These models I have spoken of are 
excerpts from all sorts of writing that is well expressed. Yesterday 
the class studied about a steam engine; today it takes up the history 
of a piece of chalk; tomorrow it is to examine how well a man gives 
the impression of height of a cathedral, or it may note the choice 
phraseology of a lyric. These teachers grind through argument 
as best they may; what do they really care about Panama tolls or 
ship subsidies, or what do they know about these matters? But 
when the turn comes to give the emotional effect of things or to tell 
a story, then these teachers step along on tiptoe. Here is real 
writing! Everybody in the class must knock off his description or 
develop his narrative. He must know that a short story should 
have a character, a setting, and a plot; sometimes one of these 
essentials is emphasized—sometimes another—it all depends on the 
story. Many stories have better plots than other stories; there- 
fore a good plot consists of—I confess I’ve forgotten what it does 
consist of. There are as many as ten ways of beginning a story 
and almost as many ways of ending it, and often what seems to be 
a weak beginning is really a good one; the end tells you that. 
Newspapers have had a notable influence upon story-writing—just 
turn over the files of the New York Sun. The most enkindling class 
hour is that devoted to reading a model story. Alas! it is so! 

If Professor Lounsbury had directed his barbed arrows in this 
direction I am not sure what would have happened. There might 
have been emitted a harrowing groan, and possibly the worthy 
company of aesthetes would have gone on in the old way. Yet 
the teachers of composition are not all cut to the same pattern. It 
is a highly sensitive, progressive, reactionary, loquacious group; 
what seemed to many of them an attractive blind alley, others have 
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discovered to be merely a long lane with a turning. The reorgani- 
zation of college English has been working out in several ways. 
Though the subject calls for painful scrutiny, I shall cite at this 
time but one distinct experiment toward a solution. 

By my side is a book entitled Handbook of English for Engineers. 
It is compiled by a “‘professor”’ of English and with it goes a book 
of “‘specimens” emanating from a department of English. The 
book, however, does not lay claim to being a solution of the fresh- 
man course; the compilers announce: ‘“‘Upper classmen will bene- 
fit most by this book.”” Are we to assume that the freshman work 
in this college is much as it is elsewhere, at its possible best a 
severe drill in expression, a catching-up of what should have been 
accomplished in the high school; or does this book represent a 
required course? If the latter, it would be interesting to know 
if the freshman work in composition were omitted. In any case 
one might guess that a good many students who had not taken the 
early work would come up to this advanced course as well equipped 
in expression as those who had been put through all the paces of 
their first year. Such may be a cheerless but not an unwarrantable 
conclusion. Is it, in fact, too much to assume that college students 
have reached that period of life in which thought and experience 
make for good grammar? Such, indeed, is the judgment of many 
watchful teachers of various subjects who rate without prejudice 
the sickly results of the present frenzied course in the freshman 
year. And many teachers of composition are constrained to adopt 
a similar view. The able compiler of the Handbook has written 
another treatise, entitled Theory and Practice of Technical Writing, 
which elaborates still further his studies in a special field of writing. 

English for engineers has in some cases been introduced into the 
freshman year, occasionally under the astonishing title, “‘ Engineers’ 
English.” The engineers, the students of agriculture, the journal- 
ists, the arts men have been segregated into sections, each after his 
kind; these groups have been fed the pabulum supposedly adapted 
to their various needs, the presiding genius being, invariably, a 
member of the department of English, in most cases a teacher inter- 
ested in neither engineering, agriculture, nor journalism. Why 
should this be so? If an instructor is delegated to teach students 
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of agriculture their English, should he not have a live interest 
himself in agriculture and a knowledge of it? There need possibly 
be no such demand as this in the high school; the immaturity of the 
pupils may not make it necessary. And yet, in the lower schools of 
France, when the pupils are asked to write up an account of a trip 
to a factory, the goings and comings are lightly sketched in, as of 
incidental import, but for the activities of the factory itself, the 
amount of horse-power in use, the details that give it economic 
status, the pupils are held rigorously accountable. This same 
method is being employed in some of our advanced technical 
schools. In many of our colleges, however, perhaps in the majority 
of them, the very fact that the average teacher of composition is 
concerned primarily with imaginative literature, belles lettres, pro- 
vokes an endless search for subjects quite other than those in which 
the students are supposed to be engrossed. And to this delusion is 
responsible in large measure, I take it, the bankruptcy of the fresh- 
man course. Only a minority of the students come to their king- 
dom. For unless the maturing mind is growing in specific, positive 
directions, pure drill in expression is largely in vain. For a Steven- 
son or a Franklin, the joy of turning a phrase may indeed be its own 
reward. But for the average Freshman, a piece of work that will 
take him half a semester is of far more significance than frequent 
themes spun out of vagrant thinking. It is puzzling why an in- 
structor in history, say, full of his subject, a clear if not an exquisite 
writer, may not give his students as serviceable a course in compo- 
sition as an instructor in English who has no interest in history. 
If work in composition is to be required of Freshmen, there is surely 
another method than that of amassing a body of instructors in a de- 
partment which might well share in teaching students expression, 
but which can by no process of logic be held wholly responsible for it. 

An authority on these matters writes to me: “When we really 
get into university standing in our composition work, ... . the 
English department will . . . . teach composition to two kinds of 
students only: those majoring in literature, and those professionally 
interested in the art of writing But in that day some who 
are now rhetoric instructors will be tutors in economics, engineering, 
and biology, guiding students in the expression of their ideas in the 
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fields in which both they and the instructor are deeply interested.” 
There is one institution in our country, I believe, as bold as it is 
exceptional, wherein the plan just sketched is in process of being 
carried out. But the great day of the feast, when this twofold 
scheme will be universally adopted—how long it is in coming! An 
advanced course in composition, required of but few, for the others 
elective—a course which takes the students after they have got 
their bearings and are grasping out—would be as beneficial as it is 
easy toplan. For the rest, there need be no special rules of writing 
to be learned by detached groups, no hard-and-fast lines of argu- 
mentation except for those whose interests take them into the stern 
field of debate. The fixed doctrine would be that each group 
should be guided in its writing by an expert; that engineers, for 
instance, should be taught composition by one who is vitally inter- 
ested in subjects that engineers are interested in. In that event, 
such books as a Handbook of English for Engineers, a Theory and 
Practice of Technical Writing, would be the manuals of those 
teachers of English who are engineers. And this same principle— 
that for mature minds expression keeps pace with concern in 
subject-matter—carries with it wide applications. It is good 


Lounsbury, I imagine, very good Quintilian, and, to boot, manifest 
common-sense. 
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A NEW IDEA IN HIGH-SCHOOL DISCUSSION CONTESTS: 


ROSS F. LOCKRIDGE 
Citizens’ League of Indiana, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


As secretary of the Debating and Public Discussion Section of 
the Indiana University Extension Division for the year 1913-14, 
it was my privilege to establish and conduct the Indiana High- 
School Discussion League. The primary purpose of this movement 
was Civic rather than academic. It was definitely founded with the 
view of aiding the people of Indiana to deal with a most important 
civic issue pending popular decision. Of equal importance was 
the opportunity offered for the nurture of civic conscience in the 
student participants. Training in public speaking and the promo- 
tion of interscholastic contest were of secondary importance. 

The program committee has asked me to discuss this movement 
as a “‘New Idea in High-School Discussion Contests.” Let me 
state this idea broadly. The basic purpose of our public speaking 
and debating contests, in so far as vital civic subjects are used, 
should be the direct promotion of concrete civic development in 
school and community alike. 

The Indiana legislature of 1913 submitted the referred question, 
“Are you in favor of a constitutional convention in the year 1915 ?”’ 
to be voted upon by independent ballot at the general election 
November 3, 1914. “New Constitution for Indiana”’ was the 
topic chosen for discussion in every contest of the series of the 
Indiana High-School Discussion League. 

The University Extension Division had direct charge of the 
state organization. A committeeman was appointed for each of 
the thirteen congressional districts. The district committeeman 
appointed a chairman for each county of his district. The League 
series consisted of four contests, local, county, district, and state. 
The local school authorities had charge of the local contest; the 
county chairman, of the county contest; the district committeeman, 

*A paper read before the Public Speaking Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, at Chicago, November 27, 1914. 
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of the district contest; and the University Extension Division, of 
the state contest, with general supervision of the entire series. 
Uniform dates were fixed for each of the series, and uniform rules 
and regulations governed all contests. 

The proposition of a constitutional convention for Indiana 
involved, of course, primarily, the question whether or not Indiana 
was in need of a new constitution or of constitutional reforms of any 
nature. The topic contained the broadest possible suggestion of 
the situation without limitation of any kind. Discussion of this 
topic demanded a searching inquiry into the merits and defects of 
our present constitution. It involved consideration of the general 
policy of constitutional revision by convention or by amendment 
in case a need of revision should be found to exist. This discussion 
furthermore called forth the possible application of proposed 
reforms such as initiative and referendum, recall, short ballot, 
primary elections, proportional representation, home rule for cities, 
workmen’s compensation, tax reforms, prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, woman’s suffrage, etc. Each of these and many other civic 
issues became concrete and vital in Indiana by reason of the pending 
question of calling a constitutional convention. 

Of course a thorough understanding of Indiana history and 
civics was necessary for an adequate discussion of the subject, and 
the movement called forth the best educational and civic endeavor. 
Literature in the form of bulletins and package libraries upon all 
phases of the subject was furnished by the University. 

The contest was individual. The winner of a local contest 
represented his school in the county contest,.and the survivor of the 
county contest participated in the district contest. The winners 
representing the thirteen congressional districts competed for state 
honors in the final contest at the University. This was the climax 
of the series. 

Every contest was a public discussion in which each participant 
chose his own point of view. The time allotted was eight minutes 
for a constructive speech and three minutes for a rebuttal speech. 
The order of speeches was determined by lot immediately before 
the contest, and prevailed alike in constructive and rebuttal 
speeches. The utmost freedom of opinion was encouraged and 
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practically every contest was a well-rounded product covering all 
phases of the proposition. Every contestant appeared in the 
capacity of a civic spokesman, for he was expressing his conviction 
upon a vital civic problem. The freshness of sincerity prevailed 
throughout. Repetition served as emphasis of deserving truths. 
Judgment was rendered upon the basis of effective discussion, con- 
sidering both thought and delivery. 

One hundred and seventy-nine schools enrolled in the League, 
and one or more public contests were held in communities through- 
out the state. Voters attended these contests for the information 
to be derived. At many of the contests sample referendum ballots 
were given the audience for expression upon the merits of the propo- 
sition at the close of the discussion. A stenotype report of the final 
state contest consisting of twenty-six speeches was published as a 
University bulletin. This was a valuable contribution as campaign 
material on all phases of the issue. 

Approximately one thousand student-citizens participated in 
these public discussions and became earnest advocates of concrete 
citizenship interests involved in the issue. Teachers became 
aroused on the subject, and many students and teachers took active 
part as genuine civic leaders in the constitutional convention 
campaign immediately prior to the election. 

I have endeavored to set forth as tersely as possible this applica- 
tion of a concrete civic idea in discussion contests. The full mean- 
ing of this form of civic discussion contest will appear most clearly 
by comparison or contrast with our academic debating contests. 
The distinguishing feature of the discussion is that it tends most 
favorably to a complete development of the subject in true per- 
spective. Little or no temptation exists to veil any important 
truth, and all phases of truth may appear in proper relation. No 
artificial limitations are placed upon the subject. It is not treated 
by sides or divisions. It is dealt with as a whole or by angles 
and phases. There may be, and should be, much overlapping in 
important particulars. On the other hand, the debate is marked 
by the effort of each side to obscure and discredit the controlling 
truth that belongs to the other. It inevitably reduces the issue 
already limited by statement to its narrowest possible compass. 
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The discussion should be characterized by the sincerity of 
absolute conviction throughout. Each speaker is acting purely 
upon choice, and there is comparatively little opportunity for a 
coach-made product. This certainly induces civic impulse. The 
team system of debating upon set issues tends to make the debate 
a coach-made sample of special pleading in which each participant 
simply argues the part allotted to him, regardless of conviction. 
This is doubtful civic ethics and invites mockery of civic conscience. 

From the standpoint of practice and training in speaking, I 
should say there is little difference between the discussion and the 
debate except that the discussion is far more practical and real. 
The feature of striving for a decision is an evil in both, but it is 
greatly minimized in the discussion. 

I do not consider the decision a necessary evil in all cases, and I 
think it should be dispensed with unless required for the purposes 
of eliminations in series. All emphasis should be placed upon the 
merits of the case or cases in question, both in the thought of 
speakers and by the audiences. After the discussion, an expression 
might be had from the audience by referendum vote upon the 
merits of the issue in public policy. A decision of this kind is of 
far greater moment than the determination of ‘‘who beats” by 
artificial and uncertain standards of judgment. If the relative 
merits of the speaking ability of the contestants are self-apparent, 
no decision is necessary. If they are not self-apparent, a decision 
cannot make them so. And, in any case, the decision detracts 
from the merits of the issue in civic policy. 

I have found it possible to substitute the stimulus of awakened 
civic interest in the effort of the student for the spur of mere 
contest, by offering the real citizenship occasion. This plan of 
discussion without decision is now being tried in a program of dis- 
cussion between Indiana University and DePauw University in 
non-college towns, covering each of the thirteen congressional 
districts of Indiana. 

As a result of years of observation and experience, both in 
academic practice and in strenuous civic endeavor, I have no hesi- 
tancy in expressing the opinion that the plan of conducting inter- 
scholastic debating contests upon vital civic issues for an affirmative 
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or negative decision, “regardless of the merits of the question,” 
is deserving of the most serious criticism and condemnation. It 
tends to exalt an absolutely false standard of success, putting a 
premium on sharp practice and cheapening civic truth. All public- 
spirited citizens have, or should have, very positive convictions 
upon these timely issues, and students should be given opportunity 
to form convictions upon these issues before they are required or 
permitted to speak upon them. It is wrong to have a student- 
citizen advocate or oppose any vital civic proposition without con- 
viction on his part. How often is this considered in making up 
debating teams? With questions so vital and debating standards 
so uncertain, it is anomalous to expect a judge to render a decision 
upon “effective debating, regardless of the merits of the question.” 
Imagine a stalwart conservative or an enthusiastic progressive 
determining ‘‘effective debating” upon the recall of judges, or 
the initiative and referendum, “‘regardless of the merits of the 
question.” 

If Jove laughs at lovers’ vows and sneers at taxpayers’ oaths, 
surely he must guffaw at these judges’ decisions. Most intelligent 
and conscientious judges differ as widely as the poles as to what 
constitutes “‘effective debating.”’ Such a system of judging makes 
the choice of judges the all-important consideration. We have 
seen it manipulated at times in ways that would amount to stulti- 
fication if it were anything else but academic finesse. Under this 
system, the debater trains to “‘get the judge,”’ regardless of truth 
or justice so far as his motive is concerned. Who shall say that 
this is not vocational training for conscienceless politics, pettifogging 
law practice, and crooked business? We can easily promote pro- 
ficiency in this direction, but is this to be encouraged ? 

If we cannot overcome this evil emphasis of expediency rather 
than principle in our public-speaking contests, we should abandon 
the use of serious civic issues and go back to meaningless quibbles. 
Thus we can teach speaking without debasing citizenship. To 
inculcate special pleading and sharp practice in the youthful 
citizen in his first actual consideration of civic problems may work 
a fatal perversion of the self-governing spirit of citizenship. The 
lack of civic conscience among the people, even educated people, is 
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literally appalling now. The state cries aloud to the school for 
better citizens and real civic leaders. 

The promotion of public discussion in all communities by uni- 
versity extension is a badly needed application of vocational edu- 
cation to civic training. This is the revival of the old country 
debating society under modern educational and civic standards. 
In these extension community clubs, assistance and encouragement 
by the university are given to the study and discussion of live civic 
topics only. This preserves the constant influence of the genuine 
public assembly where the voice of the people may be heard. It 
heralds the civic awakening of well-meaning people, which can only 
come through understanding and interest. Lacking these, our 
worst public ills will forever haunt us. We need the true democracy 
of enlightened public opinion. 

Our public-speaking departments can minister directly to this 
end. We can help our students to develop true civic messages 
and can give them the inspiration of genuine audiences. High- 
school and university students made preparation in public-speaking 
classes last year for addresses before civic discussion clubs in many 
parts of Indiana. This was made possible through our extension 
work in civic discussion clubs and high-school discussion contests. 
This was not only real public speaking, but it was true public service. 
Public-speaking contests conducted along these concrete lines will 
be applied civics, vitalized by the spur of healthful contest. From 
an academic game we can create a civic forum. 





























THE RELATION OF THE LIBRARY TO THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH" 


W. DAWSON JOHNSTON 
Librarian, St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 


Among the anomalies of modern culture is the existence of a 
superstitious reverence for books as books, together with a lack of 
organized effort to produce useful books or promote the use of 
the more useful. A similar feeling exists for libraries. They 
seem to be considered an end in themselves, especially when their 
collections and their circulation are large. They satisfy the de- 
mands of individuals, occasionally at least, but they do not, I am 
certain, satisfy the needs of society. They are not related organi- 
cally to either educational, industrial, or civic institutions. 

It is not enough that librarians secure the co-operation of other 
librarians. This is important because it adds to local library 
resources those of all associated libraries. But far more impor- 
tant is the co-operation of officers of other institutions and societies 
making use of books. A metropolitan library or a college library 
with its staff of specialists may preserve a certain measure of inde- 
pendence, and does as a matter of fact do so more than is wise. 
The unnecessary duplication of libraries in almost every large city 
is evidence of this. But in the smaller cities and towns where the 
library cannot afford to employ a staff of specialists, and schools 
and other organizations cannot afford to institute libraries of their 
own, the closest relations should be established between libraries 
and schools and other related institutions. 

I do not wish to suggest the rehabilitation of existing library 
boards and committees. They are useful as far as they go; some 
of them are very useful indeed. I have in mind rather the multipli- 
cation of library committees. These auxiliary committees should 
not be committees of the library board but committees of other 

*A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, at Chicago, 
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organizations. Their function would be to do locally just such 
work as has been done by the committees on composition and on 
equipment of this Council. For if there is to be the wisest possible 
selection of books for addition to the library and if there is to be 
the widest possible use of these collections, the advice and assist- 
ance of experts, either official or semiofficial, is absolutely essential, 
and nowhere more so than in the department of literature. 

I should hesitate to suggest that the library committees which 
seem to me so essential a part of the modern library organization 
should undertake to censor our reading if I were not conscious 
that our reading is already censored in New York and Chicago 
and censored primarily from a commercial point of view. 

It would be interesting to see how far changed literary standards 
are due to the large foreign population in the larger cities—to 
discover what proportion of American writers are of foreign birth 
or of foreign parentage—and how far the changed standards are 
due to other urban conditions. But however the change may be 
explained, there is no doubt that a change has taken place and 
that instead of one standard, or approximately one, there are many 
standards, and instead of a few well-defined classes of literature, 
an infinite variety of classes. This alone makes the problem of 
selecting books for the use of any community a difficult one. 

But it is rendered much more difficult by the fact that the adver- 
tisements of publishers in the popular metropolitan magazines and 
equally sentimental reviews in local newspapers create a demand 
for books which must be recognized. It is not sufficient to say 
that a book will not be purchased until it is a year old. If it is 
a good book it should be purchased while it is being written about 
and talked about, and in such numbers as prospective use warrants. 

Now in the ordinary community to whom should we look for 
advice in the selection of current literature, to whom should we 
turn for an authoritative expression of opinion regarding current 
literature, or by whom should we seek deliverance from the domina- 
tion of Grub Street if not by our teachers of literature? It is 
they who should select literature for our libraries and review it 
in our newspapers. The duties of the teacher, and particularly 
the teacher of English literature, can no longer be confined to the 
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walls of the classroom and the few years of the school course; 
they must extend also to the home, to all societies interested in 
literature, and to that great company whose sole study is the news- 
paper. 

THE SCHOOL PROBLEM 

In addition to the community library problem there is the 
school library problem. There is, perhaps, no department of 
instruction for which this is a more serious problem than for the 
English department. In the program of instruction the place of 
the old chrestomathies has been taken by the list of prescribed 
reading and the collateral reading required by present methods of 
study. The equipment necessary to carry out the new program 
has not, however, been secured. 

This lack of equipment is due primarily to limited appropria- 
tions and unlimited numbers of students. These we shall undoubt- 
edly continue to have. But it is due hardly less, it seems to me, 
to lack of adjustment between the ideals of the classroom and the 
resources of the library. In our older schools the pupil was expected 
to provide his own books; in the schools of today pupils expect 
to have books provided for them. From the point of view of 
economical and effective library administration it would be easier 
to do this if less emphasis were laid on uniform courses and much 
less emphasis laid on examinations. We are now under the neces- 
sity of furnishing a hundred or more copies of a given book for 
use for a week or two only, whereas if a pupil had some option 
in his reading he might be enough interested in it to purchase the 
books needed, or, at any rate, enough interested to interest others 
in the reading of the same books. May we not recognize the neces- 
sity of uniform or standard courses both as a basis for entrance 
examinations and as preparation for future study and reading, 
and at the same time allow the substitution of equivalents by 
accredited schools and teachers, and by pupils in good standing ? 
There has been some differentiation of courses to meet the needs 
of commercial students; may we not allow other individuals some 
latitude in their work ? 

Next in importance to the question of required reading among 
questions common to classroom and library is that of examinations. 
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In English, as in other subjects, examinations bring to libraries 
a vagrant crowd who hope by eleventh-hour reading to secure a 
pass mark. This eleventh-hour reading undoubtedly does produce 
pass marks, but that is all. 

If examinations must needs be, should we not aim in them less 
to discover what a pupil knows about a book than to learn what 
he has done with the book or what the book has done to him? 
Professor Chubb, I believe, places such an examination at the 
beginning of his secondary course, and Professor Abbott and 
others have made interesting studies of the literary likes and dis- 
likes of pupils. I wish that these studies might be made a regular 
part of the course of study and the results of them reported to the 
library. But I would do more than ask the names of favorite 
books, or which books pupils have enjoyed most during the past 
year. I would ask with regard to the books recommended for 
reading whether the pupil had talked about the books which he 
had chosen to read at home, whether he had read them or parts 
of them to any member of his family, whether he had persuaded 
anyone else to read them, and whether he had purchased copies 
of the books for his own library. 


I speak of these two questions of required reading and of 
examinations with some diffidence because they are primarily 
pedagogical questions and only secondarily library questions, but 
my diffidence is modified by the fact that they are old questions 
and still open ones, and that the library aspect of each question 
is a practical one worthy of careful consideration. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Whether it is possible to effect any considerable change in 
regard to the reading required of a class or not, it is possible to do 
much to encourage supplementary reading in the home, in literary 
societies, and in many other ways. 

A librarian has, perhaps, a better opportunity than anyone else 
to see how large a proportion of children live in homes where their 
reading is not guided. A number of libraries with the assistance 
of teachers have done something to better these conditions by the 
publication of lists of books for home reading, for vacation reading, 
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etc. This Council also has recognized these conditions by the 
appointment of the Committee upon Home Reading and the 
publication of the “List of Books for Home Reading of High- 
School Pupils.”” More will be done in this direction, without 
question; more, too, in the direction of giving credit for home 
reading. 

But we should not, it seems to me, content ourselves with 
encouraging home reading; we should also encourage home libraries 
and assist in their formation. It is possible at any rate to learn 
whether there is a home library already, how large it is, and what 
periodicals are taken; and it may be possible to take up incidentally 
questions of editions, of printing, and of binding, and also the use 
of publishers’ and booksellers’ catalogues. Some words upon these 
subjects, however lightly spoken, will surely do something to pro- 
mote the establishment of better private libraries. The private 
library of today with its ponderous collections and complete works 
is chiefly the product of publishers’ enterprise; the private library 
of the future will, I believe, represent more truly the studies and 
the taste of those who possess and use it. 

Hardly less important than the private library as an auxiliary 
of the public library is the society library or book or magazine 
club. Literary, dramatic, and debating clubs, city history clubs, 
and biology reading clubs like those in the Brooklyn Girls’ High 
School are increasing in number and importance. In some of our 
older colleges these societies did as much as any agency to promote 
the development of the college library, and in many colleges they 
are still doing much to increase library collections and promote 
their use. They may, I believe, be made equally effective in high 
schools, provided teachers and alumni take an interest in them. 
No books or magazines mean quite as much to a student as those 
which he has purchased or assisted in purchasing and has discussed 
with his associates. It would be most unfortunate should public 
libraries supplant either private or society libraries; and it would 
be even more unfortunate should the school fail to recognize the 
importance of these societies and compel them to take refuge in 
the library or elsewhere. It is perhaps not essential that they hold 
all of their meetings in the school building, but it is essential that 
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their work be organically related to the work of the school and to 
the work of the library also. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


I have emphasized the importance of individual ownership of 
books and the value of the literary society and its collections 
partly because I feel that in the study of literature pre-eminently 
individual study and individual initiative are everything, and partly 
because there has been a tendency to depend too much upon the 
school library and the public library; especially upon the latter. 
No one who carefully considers the needs of students, however, can 
fail to recognize the necessity of a library in both school and com- 
munity. The public library alone is insufficient, because a public 
reading-room is no place for the regular work of young students, 
particularly girls, the books in it are not selected and displayed 
in a way to meet the special needs of elementary students, and they 
are too far removed from the schoolroom to be of more than occa- 
sional use. A school library is an essential part of a well-organized 
school. 

A room and a few books ordinarily constitute the library, and 
this is enough to satisfy all who will visit the place as long as there 
is no librarian. But as soon as the library becomes more than a 
place to do penance in, a librarian will be necessary. Indeed, the 
organization of the school library should be as good as, if not better 
than, that of the public library, because it is during the school 
years that habits of study are formed and methods of research 
learned, if ever, and because it is easier to form habits of study and 
become acquainted with methods of research in a small library, 
provided it is well organized, than it is in a large one. 

A school librarian is, moreover, in a better position than anyone 
else to bring the school into the closest possible relations with the 
public library; to see, for example, that books in the public library 
needed for use in the school are brought to the school; to see that 
books which should be reserved for the use of classes or debating 
teams in special reading-rooms or on special tables or shelves in the 
public library are placed there; or to see that the illustrated and 
other editions, the pictures, lantern slides, phonograph records, 
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and other material required for class use are available at the 
proper time. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INSTRUCTION 


Most important of all the duties of the librarian, however, are 
his duties as instructor. To find a book for a reader is only the 
beginning of library service; its goal is to enable readers to find 
books for themselves. It is still a question for consideration 
whether bibliographical instruction in the college and secondary 
school should constitute a separate course or be incorporated in 
the course in history or literature. As a matter of fact it is more 
commonly given as a part of the English course, apparently because 
this is a required course. No other arrangement is desirable as 
long as the instruction given in this course is satisfactory to other 
departments. 

Such instruction must in the nature of things be general and 
elementary, but even so it will be unsatisfactory both to teachers 
and to pupils unless it is carefully planned and the plan of study 
carefully carried out. I should like to urge that this Council 
appoint a committee to consider what place bibliographical instruc- 
tion has in the course in English, at what period or periods in the 
course such instruction should be given, how much time should be 
given to it in the classroom and in the library, how much may be 
required in the direction of written work, either essays upon the 
library or bibliographies of assigned subjects, and how much prac- 
tice work pupils should be allowed to do in taking care of classroom 
libraries, in work in the school library and in the public library. 
I commend this question particularly to your attention, because he 
alone has gained the freedom of the library who understands its 
aims, its organization, and its equipment. 





THREE REPORTS TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 





I. SCIENTIFIC STANDARDS IN ENGLISH TEACHING 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Present ideals and methods in the teaching of English rest almost 
wholly on subjective opinion. I have faith in my methods and results; 
you have faith in yours. When we come together in committees to 
plan English courses for general adoption, the result of our deliberations 
is arrived at by a series of compromises, a courteous but not very scien- 
tific give-and-take, and is rarely satisfactory to anyone; witness the 
general dissatisfaction with all syllabi, all college requirements, however 
thoughtfully prepared. And if we do not easily convince one another 
of the wisdom of our procedure, echoes from beyond the English class- 
room—now from college examiners, now from newspaper men, now from 
business offices—show that we have still less convinced the world at 
large. There has grown up, in these days of efficiency tests, a strong 
and increasing demand for objective standards of judgment in English 
teaching; standards applicable to the conditions, aims, methods, and 
results of our efforts, and not dependent upon personal opinion. A con- 
siderable amount of work in this direction has already been done; 
we are all familiar with Rice’s spelling investigation, and the many stud- 
ies that have followed it; with the studies of children’s reading by 
G. Stanley Hall and others; with the Hillegas scale for composition, and 
the Hopkins study of the conditions necessary for effective composition 
teaching. The present committee was formed to make a survey of such 
work already accomplished, to present the results in systematic form, 
and to co-operate in any helpful way possible with those undertaking 
such work in the future. 

At the very beginning, this question arises: Does the nature of 
English teaching preclude objective standards? Is not English an art, 
and in its best results a subjective art? And if so, should not each 
English teacher go confidently on his way, imparting, by the strength 
of his personality, and all the more effectively as his personality and 
methods differ from those of others, what seems to him worth while? 
This general consideration lies also within the scope of the committee’s 
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work; it can be profitably discussed, however, not on a priori grounds, 
but only when results of many attempted studies are in hand. In view 
of the vast expenditure of money, of teachers’ energy, and of pupils’ 
time, the attempt should at least be made, both by specialists in the 
universities, and by such a representative teaching organization as this, 
to justify our work on impersonal grounds. 

The present report is a general blocking-out of the field, a definition 
of terms, and a statement of progress toward a full bibliographical report 
for next year. The committee invites the fullest criticism and co- 
operation, especially in the ways later indicated, to the end that its 
later reports may be as useful and as complete as possible. 

Scientific study, within the meaning adopted by the committee, 
means record of objective and tested fact, as opposed to surmise, opinion, 
or personally interpreted experience. It includes: 

1. Notes: isolated but fully established facts. For example, 
Whipple’s article on the “Spelling of University Students” (Journal of 
Educational Psychology, January, 1910) is a note of the actual words 
misspelled in the work of a stated number of students for a stated 
period. 

2. Investigations: studies involving the collection of a body of data 
and the analysis of these data by statistical methods. Under this head 
would come questionnaires. 

3. Scales, standards, and methods of measurement. This head 
includes the general problem of deriving such scales, descriptions of 
those that have been made, critical discussion of them, and studies of 
their actual uses. 

4. Experiments. For the purposes of this committee, this heading 
is restricted to such studies as are based on the definition of a problem 
and an attempt to solve it by measuring the comparative results of 
parallel but dissimilar processes. It does not include what is more 
loosely called an experiment, namely, a project or new undertaking 
measured by the writer’s personal opinion of its success. 

All studies that are scientific within the meanings given above, the 
committee desires to collect for its reports. We hold ourselves respon- 
sible for covering systematically the following sources of information: 
Education; Educational Review; Elementary School Journal; English 
Journal; Journal of Educational Psychology; Pedagogical Seminary; 
School Review; Teachers College Record; bulletins of the U.S. Bureau 
of Education; bulletins of the Russell Sage Foundation; publications of 
the English teachers associations of New England, New York, Illinois, 
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Indiana; publications of the following universities: Chicago, Cornell, 
Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Harvard, Pennsylvania. 

Material not included above will be recognized as it may come to the 
attention of the committee. We are particularly desirous of informa- 
tion regarding repetitions or variations of earlier studies, and regarding 
changes in educational practice made in consequence of such studies. In 
such cases, it is hoped that the change will be made under such conditions 
as will afford definite measurement of the results. We also desire early 
notification of any scientific studies begun or contemplated, so that our 
information may be fully abreast of progress. In return, we undertake 
to answer any inquiries to the best of our information, and to co-operate 
with investigators in any way they may desire. 

As a means of systematizing material collected, the committee has 
prepared a table of classification, on the general plan of the expansive 
catalogue system used in libraries, which aims to bring into relation all 
aspects of English teaching that can be scientifically studied. Six 
main groups, namely, administration, equipment, the teacher, the pupil, 
subject-matter, and relation to other subjects, are divided into their sub- 
topics, as will be seen in the table appended. Some sections of this 
table, as speech and reading, are incomplete in their subdivisions; all 
are capable of further division. Suggestions looking toward the com- 
pletion and improvement of this table will be welcome. Users of the 
table will note that there is necessarily a great deal of cross-reference 
owing to overlapping of topics; this will be borne in mind in preparing 
the later reports. 

The present work of the committee is bibliographical. The sources 
of information listed above have already been covered, in most cases, 
very nearly to the present date, and have yielded about seventy studies 
that the committee recognizes. No detailed report will, however, be 
offered until next year, when the committee hopes to present a descrip- 
tive bibliography summarizing all accessible scientific studies down to 
June, 1915. Thereafter, the following lines of work are contemplated: 
(1) an annual descriptive bibliography; (2) a series of reports on various 
methods, aspects, or applications of scientific method, summarizing 
critically the results claimed, and suggesting lines of corroborative or 
more extended study. 

For convenience in assembling material, the committee is divided 
geographically. All who have suggestions, information, or questions 
are asked to refer them either to the chairman or to the nearest member. 
The addresses of the members are as follows: Allan Abbott, Chairman, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; A. Duncan Yocum, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Charles S. Hanson, Mechanic 
Arts High School, Boston; Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York; Lula O. Andrews, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn.; H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS OF POSSIBLE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF ENGLISH TEACHING 


MAIN GROUPS 


1. ADMINISTRATION 

2. THE TEACHER 

3. THE STUDENT 

4. Equipment (INCLUDING ALL AUXILIARY RESOURCES OF THE CoM- 
MUNITY) 

5. SUBJECT-MATTER 

6. RELATION OF ENGLISH TO OTHER SUBJECTS AND TEACHERS 

(NotEe.—Under these six groups, the various topics are arranged and indexed on 
an expansive decimal system, corresponding in general principle with that common in 
library catalogues. Other topics as they come to the attention of the committee will 
fall into their places in the general scheme. The topics, indeed the larger groups, 
necessarily overlap; it is the plan of the committee to classify each study under the 
heading that is suggested by the general purpose of the study, and enter cross- 
references under the appropriate topics.) 


1. ADMINISTRATION 
11. Cost 
12. Time assignments 
13. The teaching of English in relation to 
131. State authorities 
132. College requirements 
133. Local administrative authorities 
134. Supervision within the English department 
. THE TEACHER 
21. The teacher himself 
211. Personal factors: sex, health, age, social inheritance, etc. 
212. Preparation 
212.1. Subject-matter 
212.2. Professional study 
. Outside interests 
213.1. In scholarship 
213.2. In writing 
213.3. In community affairs 
. Provision for professional growth 
Social status in the community 
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22. Conditions of employment 
221. Appointment 
222. Promotion 
223. Tenure 
224. Salary 
. Conditions of work 
231. Hours 
232. Pupils 
233. Correction of papers 
234. Preparation of lessons 
235. Supplementary duties 
235.1. Supervision 
235.2. Athletics 
235.3. Dramatics 
235.4. Debating, etc. 
235.5. School publications 
3. THE STUDENT 
31. Group differences 
311. Sex 
312. Race 
313. Maturity 
314. Previous education 
32. Individual differences 
33. Their outside reading 
34. Their other outside interests 
35. Their election of English courses 
. EQUIPMENT 
41. Books 
411. Textbooks 
412. Reference books (students’) 
413. Reference books (teachers’) 
414. Magazines 
415. School library 
. Writing machinery 
421. Typewriters 
422. Duplicating machines 
. Illustrative material 
431. Pictures 
431.1. Wall decoration 
431.2. Pictures, etc., filed for reference 
432. Objects (casts, models, etc.) 
. Projection apparatus 
. Facilities for producing plays 
451. School stage 
452. Outdoor theater 
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46. Factors in the community life related to English teaching 
461. Libraries 
462. Museums 
463. Theaters and visiting actors 
464. Photoplays 
465. Local industries 
466. Outdoor opportunities 
. SUBJECT-MATTER 
51. Reading (learning to read) 
52. Literature 
521. Amount 
522. Selection and ozganization 
523. Teaching methods 
524. Pupils’ tastes 
525. Results 
. Memorizing 
. Speech (oral expression, elocution) 
541. Amount 
542. Selection and organization 
543. Methods 
544. Oral composition 
. Writing 
551. Penmanship 
1.1. Time allotment 
551.2. Methods 
551.3. Scales for testing 
552. Stenography 
553. Typewriting 
. Written composition 
561. Amount 
562. Organization 
563. Methods 
564. Scales for testing 
565. Results 
566. Pupils’ interests 
. Spelling 
571. Amount 
572. Methods 
573- Scales for testing 
574. Results 
575. Spelling reform 
. Grammar 
581. Amount; time allotment 
582. Purpose 
582.1. For mental discipline 
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582.2. For literary interpretation 
582.3. For effect on writing 
582.4. For aid in learning other languages 
583. Methods 
59. Rhetoric 
6. RELATION OF ENGLISH TO OTHER SUBJECTS AND OTHER TEACHERS 


II. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PLAYS IN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


The untimely death in July of this year of Mr. Thacher H. Guild, of 
the University of Illinois, chairman of the Committee on Plays in Schools 
and Colleges, left to his successor the task of completing his work. This 
was assumed reluctantly, for Mr. Guild’s plan had been extensive and 
his hopes high. By his death we all lose greatly in intelligent leadership 
and in large-visioned ambition. 

Examination of Mr. Guild’s correspondence, and of the data col- 
lected by him and sent us since his death, makes clear that there were 
in his mind three problems in the adjustment of the field of dramatics to 
the teaching of English: (1) unification of methods of teaching and play 
production; (2) recognition by “the powers that be” of dramatics as 
a legitimate and integral part of the English field; (3) the publication 
of a list of plays suitable for school and college use. To solve these 
problems, and to present to this body a report which should give you an 
idea of the conditions that exist and that should exist, Mr. Guild sent 
out a questionnaire on dramatic activities to representative schools. He 
was in the midst of compiling the answers and of shaping the material 
of this report when death came. It is our desire, at this time, to give 
you, as faithfully as we can, the product of his work, as determined by 
the notes and manuscripts sent us. 

Let us observe first, however, that through the agreeable co-operation 
of the Educational Committee of the Drama League there will be issued 
a pamphlet containing a list of well-selected and tested plays, classified 
for school, college, and reading purposes, and a bibliography of helpful 
books on teaching and producing the drama. Like the pamphlet of the 
Committee on Home Reading for High-School Pupils, this publication 
will be free to members of the Council. 

Here follows, in substance, in so far as he had completed it, Mr. 
Guild’s report: 

“The Council Committee on Schools and College Plays has been 
gathering facts about the amateur dramatic activities throughout the 
country. One hundred and twenty-five selected high schools have been 
examined, 34 in the West and South, 40 in the East, and 51 in the 
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Middle West. The list is representative. In point of enrolment, for 
instance, 22 are institutions of fewer than 250 pupils; 26 are those of a 
thousand or more. In population represented, 34 are located in towns 
under 25,000; 41 in cities over 100,000. The conditions reported may 
therefore be taken to indicate fairly the general situation with regard to 
dramatic activities in our secondary schools. 

“The first question was this: What plays are assigned for reading 
in the English course? In 13 cases the answer was ‘none.’ All the 
others report some study of Shakespeare, found usually in the college- 
entrance requirements. Twenty per cent of the schools go farther. 
Some add Goldsmith and Sheridan, others take up modern and foreign 
plays, and in several instances there are full courses in the history and 
art of the drama, with extensive and discriminating reading-lists. 

“Tn 86 per cent of the schools, plays are more or less regularly given 
by pupils. The list of recent productions includes scores of titles. The 
Rivals and She Stoops to Conquer lead in popularity, closely followed by 
As You Like It, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and Twelfth Night. Six 
other Shakespearean plays find a place. Farce and melodrama are con- 
spicuous, but the classics, old English pieces, and modern poetic dramas 
are represented, and twenty schools have produced plays and pageants 
written by the pupils themselves. 

“The aims and conditions of these performances are extremely vari- 
ous. On the whole there seems to be slight correlation between English 
study and dramatics. Fun and funds are frankly the prevailing objects. 
But it is clear that many teachers are alert to their educational oppor- 
tunity. Beyond the commoner ideals in such activity, such as the 
vitalizing of the English work, the development of taste and imagination, 
the training in speech and self-discipline, and the utilization and guidance 
of the dramatic instinct, there appears now and again the ideal of a 
possible educational service to the community. In general, although the 
value of the school plays is attested in a surprising variety of ways, it is 
evident that their relation to the general educational plan is by no means 
clearly fixed. 

“In one respect at least the reports indicate a general increase in 
interest along three lines. Nearly one-half of the schools encourage 
experiments in dramatization. These are usually part of the class work 
in English, where stories and narrative poems are arranged as dialogues 
with action. These exercises have already passed the experimental 
stage in many schools. 

“A necessary word of caution is spoken by Miss Spaulding, of the 
Brookline (Massachusetts) high school, who counsels moderation lest the 
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children may carry away the idea that the dramatic standard is the one 
by which to judge all forms of literature, and come to resent poetry and 
essays because they lack the staccato quality of drama. Overemphasis 
on this phase, she points out, is likely to develop interest in character 
and action at the expense of description and reasoning. Dramatization, 
however, has proved of sound value, especially in stimulating interest 
and vitalizing the study of character. It also influences favorably the 
composition work. The study of history, too, both general and local, is 
stimulated in the making of pageants. 

“Tn still another respect the drama is coming into greater promi- 
nence. The social and educational importance of the theater is more 
actively taken into account. Nearly 20 per cent of the schools are now 
making definite provision for the attendance of selected groups or 
classes at plays of worth. In small towns these parties go to the theaters 
of near-by cities. Often there are reports and class discussions over the 
plays attended. In a number of schools where it has not seemed wise 
to organize the theater-going, the teachers advise pupils individually. 
There is evident a rather general desire to counteract the popularity and 
influence of cheap shows by creating a taste for better entertainment.” 

The answers to Mr. Guild’s last question, namely, requests for sug- 
gestions from the teachers as to further development of these interests, 
Mr. Guild, apparently, had not been permitted to summarize. Examina- 
tion of the papers sent him reveals, in brief, the following comment: 
“Many teachers suggest devices for controlling the theater-going of pupils, 
the complete control of the dramatic work by the English department, 
co-operation with the Drama League in methods of instruction and play- 
going, special classes in the drama, co-operation with municipal authori- 
ties for reduced rates to theaters and for the establishment of municipal 
theaters partly under school control, and, in fine, that dignified recog- 
nition by school authorities and the general public of the place of the 
drama in education as “‘the very last finishing touch of the art-culture 
of a school.” 

“The results of the inquiry,’’ Mr. Guild here says, “tend to fortify 
the position taken by our committee in an earlier report offered to the 
Committee on the High-School Course. This was formulated in response 
to a request for suggestions on the study of the drama in the schools, 
and its chief points may be repeated here: 


A. Aims of such study should be: 

1. To develop the power of discrimination which enables one to recognize 
in the best drama the enduring literary and artistic values. 

2. To develop a permanent interest in reading plays. 
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3. To develop such artistic and emotional qualities as may be appropriately 
and successfully stimulated in the exercises of dramatic interpretation 


(i.e., reading and acting). 


4. To develop a spirit of active and intelligent interest in contemporary 


dramatic entertainment. 


B. The chief means of attaining these ends (in addition to a study of literary 

values) are: 
In the study of each play, a proper consideration of its dramatic values; 
emphasis on the need of visualization; recognition of the relation of the 
play to the theater of its period, and to the general development of the 


I. 


wn 


drama. 


. Wider reading of plays, including foreign and contemporary drama; 


such plays to be assigned or suggested by each teacher according to cir- 


cumstances. 


reading. 


. Exercises in arranging tableaux and dramatizing scenes from assigned 


. Definite correlation of the school or class dramatics with the regular 


work in literature and public speaking; recognizing always, of course, 
that such productions must be thoroughly entertaining if they are not 


to defeat their own educational purpose. 
. Some consecutive study, preferably in the upper classes, of the develop- 


ment of the drama, with definite consideration of the relation of the 


contemporary drama to literature and to society. 
. Encouragement and supervision of attendance on dramatic entertain- 


ments, with a view to discussion of values, and with special reference 
to the problem of developing the pupils’ taste by utilizing their manifest 


natural interest. 
C. The committee recognizes the fact that teachers (especially outside of the 


city schools) may find it difficult to adopt some of these measures, 
through (1) lack of special training, (2) lack of opportunity to study the 


acted drama, and (3) lack of a suitable library. 


It is none the less 


desirable to adopt these standards, and to attempt to meet the special 


problems as they arise. 
D. The committee feels that in teaching drama in the schools, one should plan 


the work so as to take advantage of the natural interest of the pupils 
and to preserve in their minds an active sense of the vitality of the art. 


“The acceptance of the aims here formulated carries us beyond the 


formal field of English, beyond the study of literature even. 


It forces 


upon educational authorities a recognition of a larger opportunity and 


a heavier responsibility. 


One may argue that the study of drama usually 


prescribed should, in connection with the English work, develop ideals, 
taste, and an appreciation of humor sufficient to equip a citizen both as 


reader and theater-goer. 


Unfortunately such study seldom produces in 


the pupil’s mind the ability or the desire to choose and judge his dramatic 
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entertainment by the standards of the classroom. Where the live plays 
of the present and the shows of the motion picture and the vaudeville 
are making their incessant appeal to an extraordinary number of pupils, 
can the teacher hope to cultivate good taste and create a demand for 
clean, artistic entertainment without bridging the gap between Shake- 
speare and the contemporary acted drama? The choice of extravagant 
and puerile sketches for production by school dramatic clubs is a fairly 
clear indication of the fact that when these pupils want dramatic enter- 
tainment they throw the standards of the English class to the winds. 
For these standards are literary, scholastic, visionary, until they are 
somehow brought into vital and insistent relation with things as they 
are upon the stage. Miss Sarah E. Simons, of the Central High School, 
Washington, D.C., offers four reasons for introducing the study of the 
modern drama: (1) the increase in the number of dramatic entertain- 
ments; (2) the necessity for rational discrimination on the part of 
visitors to them; (3) the fact that this education of public taste must 
begin in the school; (4) the interest with which such study is welcomed 
by pupils. She emphasizes the work of dramatization, and offers 
detailed suggestions for work in each year. Mr. Allan Abbott, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, on the other 
hand, is not in favor of much work along this line, believing that most 
teachers are inclined to take almost anything, to distribute the ideas into 
dialogue, and to think that it will act. He also believes that better 
results can be secured by stressing the one-act play, or the single scene 
from a longer play, simply and informally staged, as more rewarding, in 
proportion to the expenditure of time and money, than the full evening 
play. Mr. Percival Chubb, of the Society for Ethical Culture, of St. 
Louis, rather shares in this contention, and believes that high schools 
should not be encouraged to give difficult and pretentious plays. His 
point is that such effort discredits the cause and gives a false tone to 
the work.” 

Here ends Mr. Guild’s report, in so far as he had drafted it. There 
remains merely the work of suggesting to the Council, from such data 
as we have at hand and from experience of our own, certain lines of 
thought upon which we, as a committee, desire further light. The 
pamphlet containing the edited list of plays, as published by the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Drama League and the National Council, 
will soon be in your hands. We hope that it will be of service both in 
its offerings of tested plays, and in its comment on methods of teaching 
and producing the drama. But there is a future service this committee 
desires to perform. We should like, by definite correspondence with 
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teachers, through the pages of the English Journal and by future reports, 
to help the English-teaching fraternity to work out some of the problems 
we have just outlined. We are not omniscient nor infallible. We can 
render this service if the problems are presented to us in a concrete way; 
if some of these problems are vigorously discussed and the results laid 
before us, coupled with a definite resolution as to the nature of the 
work you wish to undertake. 

The following are some of the points at issue: Do you wish your 
committee to formulate some scheme for persuading “‘the powers that 
be” to place dramatics in a more definite relationship with the regular 
course of study? Shall schools organize junior drama leagues? What, 
in general, shall be the relations of the schools to the Drama League 
work? What practicable scheme of publicity and enlightenment may 
be pursued? Is the interchange of actable plays—a sort of circulating 
library—desirable and possible? Shall we have specially trained 
teachers of the drama in the schools? How may the schools formulate 
a policy of attitude to the professional stage in a community so that it 
may stand sponsor for it as a social and intellectual force, and thus help 
mold public opinion? Shall we encourage the art of playwrighting 
among pupils? If so, shall we confine our efforts to instruction in mere 
technique, or shall we treat the subject as it is related to vocational 
possibilities? In this connection, a noted playwright has said that there 
is a large field of work in rehabilitating the classic and old-time plays 
in modern dress. Shall we plan specialization in this field? Shall we 
establish a system of credits for dramatic work in the schools, bringing 
the subject into closer relationship with the work in debates, elocution, 
and oral English in general? These are only some of the points that 
may be raised. The committee is at your service. 

In conclusion, let us restate that the unfortunate condition of semi- 
completed work Mr. Guild had so extensively and conscientiously 
started, coupled with the necessary haste in finishing the task during the 
opening months of school, makes it inadvisable to offer more of a 
report at this time than is here presented. The field is big with possi- 
bility; it would be better to proceed slowly, taking each phase with that 
leisurely treatment productive of thoroughness. For the present we 
must content ourselves with a mere presentation of the conditions of 
dramatic activities found in many representative schools, and upon them 
to outline the points which seem naturally to arise as deduced from the 
fundamental principles of dramatic treatment we believe should obtain. 
Some of these principles we may restate: the necessity of bridging the 
gap between the drama as an academic study, and as. an entertainment; 
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the necessity of competent leadership in the teaching force; the pro- 
duction of plays in the schools so that the best emotions are aroused, 
the choicer tastes developed in reading and in theater-going; a more ; 
intelligent reaction in the study of literature; and the establishment of : { 
the proper educational motive for the expenditure of time, labor, and ) 
money. Answers to the questionnaire, while showing diversity of ideas | 
and work, nevertheless indicate an awakening of keener interest and 
responsibility, and many signs of progress. : | 

Let us remember, however, that this problem will always be a prob- ; | 
lem. Let us remember that the high school is the most strategic point : | 
of attack. This plastic field molded to right conceptions and action 5: | 
means the education of the masses. The key to the process is the proper | 
education of the teacher. We must combat prejudice and remove igno- | 
rance. Probably the large difficulty in the way is the failure of the 
drama today to live up to its own vision. A generation ago the theater 
had no educational defense. Today it has; it is responding, and the 
schools will be slow indeed if they do not follow up the great privilege 
and opportunity before them. We have clung too long to the academic # 
tradition of studying the drama as a thing apart from life; the acted 
drama has also erred in portraying life apart from the ideals of literature. 4 
It is manifest that the contemporary stage will be quick to respond to 
the co-operation of intelligent leadership allied with the popular demand. 
Here is the opportunity and mission of the schools: to show the theater 
the vital relationship of life with the ideals of literature; to educate the 
generations to demand of the stage that acted drama which shall con- 
serve this relationship. Where in the entire field of education is there a 
larger vision, a more significant and gracious duty ? 
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III. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ENGLISH IN THE 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


This committee was appointed in the spring of 1913. The specific 
task given it was to study the conditions under which the teaching of 
English is carried on in the rural schools of the United States, and to 
suggest means of improvement in the conditions as found. 

The methods employed in the study were as follows: First, a ques- 
tionnaire was compiled by the committee and sent to the departments 
of schools in all the states. The committee has based much of its find- 
ings on the answers to this questionnaire. Second, copies of state 
reports, questions in teachers’ examinations, courses of study, and Eng- 
lish texts used in rural schools were examined. Third, members of the 
committee familiarized themselves with conditions in country schools by 
reading, correspondence, and observation. 

Twenty-four states reported on the questionnaire: Arizona, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. As may be seen, the states reporting are 
fairly representative. 

The committee submits the following detailed report based on the 
questionnaire: 

1. The questions asking for information on the number of one-room 
schools and consolidated schools and on the number of library books 
were apparently misunderstood. The only trustworthy conclusions are: 
that the library facilities in rural schools are very inadequate, that the 
libraries are larger in consolidated schools, and that the conditions for the 
teaching of the English subjects are apparently better in consolidated 
schools than in one-room schools. 

2. Of the states reporting, 12 states have rural-school supervisors; 
1 state has four; 1 state has two; 10 states have none. 

3. No states have state supervisors of English. 

4. Nineteen states have county superintendents throughout; 1 state 
has them in part; 3 states do not have them. 

5. Thirteen states have no district supervisors or superintendents; 
2 states report all districts supplied; 1 state reports that each parish has 
a professional superintendent; 1 state has go per cent of districts sup- 
plied; 1 state has 34 superintendents for 92 country towns; 2 states 
have about one-third of the districts supplied; 1 state has about one- 
fourth of districts supplied; 1 state, about one-sixth; 1 state, about 
one-thirtieth. 
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6. Seventeen states have no adopted system of teaching primary 
reading; 1 state has “word method for country schools only’; 1 state 
has ‘‘Wheeler’s method”; 1 state has “chart” method; 1 state has 
“Sloan” method; 1 state has “Ward and Haliburton’s” method. 

As to the proportion of rural teachers using the alphabet method: 
7 states report “‘none’’; 1 state reported “almost none”’; 5 report “very 
few”; 1 reports “few”; 1 reports “not many”; 2 states report one- 
tenth; 1 state, one-fourth; 1 state, one-third. 

As to the proportion of rural teachers using the phonic method: 2 
states report “none”; 2 states, “very few’; 2 states, ““some’’; 1 state, 
one-sixth; 3 states, one-fourth; 1 state, one-third; 1 state, three-fourths; 
1 state, “majority”; 1 state, “large proportion’’; 1 state, ‘nearly all.” 

As to the proportion of rural teachers using combination method: 
1 state reports “a few”; 1 state, “many”; 1 state, “most”; 1 state, 
one-fourth; 3 states, one-half; 1 state, two-thirds; 1 state, three-fourths; 
1 state, “majority”; 3 states report “nearly all’; 1 state reports “all.” 

On the whole, the tendency is clearly not to prescribe any method 
of teaching primary reading. The alphabet method is still lingering in 
rural schools, and doubtless will not disappear until rural teachers receive 
better professional training. The phonic and the combination methods 
rank close together in popularity. 

7. Minutes devoted to reading each day. Reports vary from 4o to 
160 minutes. The average is about 70 minutes. (Perhaps some of the 
literature time has been included in this.) 

Minutes devoted to literature: The range is from 10 to 30 minutes. 
Average is about 19 minutes. 

Minutes devoted to language work: The range is from 10 to 60 
minutes. Average is about 38 minutes. (Some reports apparently 
include time devoted to grammar and composition.) 

Minutes devoted to composition work: The range is from 10 to 120 
minutes. Average is about 23 minutes. 

Minutes devoted to grammar: The range is from 15 to 50 minutes. 
Average is about 30 minutes. 

Minutes devoted to spelling: The range is from 1o to 90 minutes. 
Average is about 28 minutes. 

8. Few states have state adoptions of English texts. In general, the 
language texts consist of two-book series, the first being largely language, 
and the second largely technical grammar. The readers and spellers are, 
for the most part, ill adapted to country schools. Some of the readers 
examined are very inferior in respect to the literary quality of the selec- 
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tions included. Few states seem to use special books for literature, the 
readers doubtless providing whatever literature is taught. 

9. Eighteen state superintendents think the pupils in country schools 
are not receiving as good instruction in the English branches as pupils 
in urban schools. One superintendent thinks they are. Three say they 
probably are not. 

10. As to the English branches most poorly taught in country schools: 
11 reports name composition; 10 name language; 7 name reading; 4 
name literature; 1 names spelling; 1 names grammar. 

11. As to the English branches most efficiently taught in country 
schools: 6 reports name spelling; 3, grammar; and 3 others specify 
technical grammar; 5 name reading; 1 other specifies primary reading, 
and 1 other specifies advanced reading; 3 reports name literature; 2, 
language. 

So much for the details of the questionnaire. Basing its opinion upon 
the data here given and upon other sources of information, the committee 
submits the following general statements and recommendations: 

1. The academic and professional preparation of rural teachers is 
not adequate to equip them to be successful teachers of the English 
branches. The committee did not investigate this matter, since enough 
data were already available. Bulletin No. 515 of the United States 
Bureau of Education, entitled “The Status of Rural Education in the 
United States,” gives the information available at that time, 1912. 
From this it appears that the standards of preparation of rural-school 
teachers is lamentably low. All students of the subject seem to agree 
that the greatest handicap under which the rural school labors is the 
inferior preparation of its teachers. And, as the English subjects are 
particularly difficult and important, these subjects feel the handicap 
especially. This committee believes that improvement in the teaching 
of the English branches in rural schools must proceed generally along 
the line of better training of country teachers, and it therefore recom- 
mends higher standards and advanced legislation in this respect. 

2. The school term in rural districts is too short. Bulletin No. 493 
of the United States Bureau of Education, entitled ““A Comparison of 
Urban and Rural Common-School Statistics,” shows that in 1910 the 
average urban-school term was 184.3 days, while the average rural- 
school term was 137.7 days. Naturally, improvement in the teaching 
of the English subjects in rural schools waits upon the lengthening of the 
term. The committee therefore recommends that as rapidly as possible 
the length of the rural-school term be increased. 
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3. The supervision of the teaching of the English branches in rural 
schools is inadequate. Even where state rural-school supervisors, and 
county and district superintendents are part of the rural-school organi- 
zation, attention is not especially given to the teaching of the English 
branches, but rather to agriculture and kindred subjects. Some of the 
states have issued manuals and courses of study for the guidance of rural- 
school teachers. Doubtless these are helpful; but the work in the group 
of English subjects in rural schools will doubtless continue to be inferior 
until direction and supervision of these subjects is secured. To this end 
the committee recommends that, whenever possible, a state supervisor 
of English be appointed to oversee the teaching of English in the schools 
of the state; that state rural-school supervisors and county and district 
superintendents give more attention to the English branches than they 
have been giving; and that manuals and courses of study be issued for 
the English subjects, as is done in New Jersey and other states. 

4. Information derived from a study of the questionnaire and from 
all other sources seems to indicate that the teaching of the English 
branches in consolidated rural schools is superior to that in one-room 
schools. The committee recommends that, whenever possible, the one- 
room school be abandoned for the consolidated school. 

5. The texts in the English subjects now used in rural schools are 
not well adapted to country life and conditions. The readers, the 
spellers, and the language and grammar books neglect the common life 
and experiences of country children. A good spelling-book for country 
schools will contain those words most common and most difficult for 
country children, which are often not the words that are most common 
and most difficult for city children. A good language-book for country 
schools will contain material and exercises based on the ideas and experi- 
ences of country children. Composition work, whether oral or written, 
must be expression; and this is impossible when the subjects assigned 
lie outside the range of the writer’s interests and knowledge, as is often 
the case in the language-books used by country children. Fortunately, 
some very good texts in English for rural schools are available. This 
committee therefore recommends that the texts used in the English sub- 
jects in rural schools be those in which the emphasis is placed upon rural 
life and in which the material is largely such as appeals to country 
children. 

6. The teaching of the English subjects in rural schools errs in over- 
emphasizing the formal. This is shown in the examination questions put 
before applicants for teachers’ certificates, by the texts used in rural 
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schools, by the manuals prepared for the guidance of rural teachers, and 
by the emphasis the teachers place upon spelling, formal reading, and 
technical grammar. Contrast, for example, the 23 minutes given to 
composition work with the 30 minutes for grammar, or the 19 minutes 
for literature with the 28 minutes for spelling. Perhaps this is because 
the formal studies, being concrete and definite and more conveniently 
studied from a text, are more easily taught by the untrained rural teacher, 
and because the rural teacher, being intensely practical, places more 
emphasis upon the memorizing of facts and rules and other examinable 
knowledge than upon the slow training of habits and arts and the slower 
development of culture. Whatever the cause, one of the most serious 
criticisms of the teaching of the English subjects in rural schools is that 
language, composition work, and literature are given too little time and 
attention, while spelling, formal reading, and grammar are given too 
much. This committee therefore recommends that the time heretofore 
devoted to spelling, formal grammar, and formal reading be materially 
lessened, that spelling above the fifth or sixth grade be correlated with 
composition work, that formal reading be superseded at the fourth or 
fifth grade by literature, and that grammar be not taught as a separate 
study but correlated with language and conposition work. 

7. The teaching of composition, both oral and written, is inadequate 
in rural schools. The committee has no statistical evidence; but all 
students of the rural-school problem seem to agree on this point. Un- 
doubtedly there are many country children who are not required to 
write a single composition in their public-school course; and what com- 
position work is done in country schools is, for the most part, formal and 
perfunctory. The committee therefore recommends that the importance 
of the practical language arts be emphasized in rural schools. 

8. Primary reading is inefficiently taught in rural schools. The 
alphabet method is still commonly used, the committee believes, in many 
sections of the country; and the purely phonic method has a firm footing 
in still other sections. Both these methods are wasteful and artificial, 
and the use of them is a handicap to the formation of right reading habits. 
The committee recommends that the combination method, in some of its 
forms, be adopted for the teaching of primary reading in country schools. 

g. Children in rural schools are not encouraged and trained to form 
the reading habit. There are several reasons for this: the school libraries 
are small and the books are poorly selected; there are few supplementary 
readers; the teachers themselves are not interested in reading; and 
among country people in some states there is a strong prejudice against 
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romantic fiction of all kinds. This condition of affairs is peculiarly 
unfortunate. Any school that fails to arouse a love of books and to fix 
right reading habits has failed in one of its most important duties. But 
this failure is more deplorable in country schools, since country children 
are deprived of many of the opportunities for instruction, entertainment, 
and culture that city children enjoy. The committee believes that the 
country school should make an earnest effort to interest children in good 
books and to train them in proper habits of school and home reading; 
and it therefore recommends that the school library be increased and 
improved, that the traveling-library system be installed, that teachers 
set themselves diligently to work to educate themselves and inspire 
their pupils in the appreciation of books, and that educators spread 
among country people generally the doctrine of more reading of good 
books. 

These are the findings and recommendations of your committee. 
The committee believes that this matter concerns closely the National 
Council of Teachers of English, not merely because as teachers of Eng- 
lish we have to deal with many students who are products of rural schools 
and are therefore interested in the quality of English teaching in those 
schools, but also, and especially, because more than half of the children 
in the United States are enrolled in rural schools. Whether we person- 
ally have to deal with them or not, any English problem that concerns 
so large a proportion of the school children of our country is a problem 
in which this body of English teachers may well be interested. Certainly 
whatever criticisms the committee has made of the teaching of English 
in country schools is not directed against the country teacher, but rather 
against the adverse conditions under which he has to labor. If we, as 
an organization devoted to the general cause of the improvement in the 
teaching of English, can render, directly or indirectly, as individuals or 
as a body, any assistance to the country schools in the solution of these 
problems, we shall be rendering a very real service to the cause of edu- 


cation. 
( WALTER BARNES, Chairman 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, 
NOVEMBER 26 TO 28, 1914 


The fourth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English was held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago during the Thanks- 
giving recess as in former years. Two new features were introduced: a 
dinner Thursday evening for representatives from local associations and 
a second series of section meetings on Friday evening after the annual 
dinner. The attendance was somewhat larger than last year and both 
New England and the Far West were again represented. There was also 
a gratifying increase in attendance from the South. 

The meeting of delegates and officers on Thanksgiving evening 
aroused enthusiasm enough to last through all the sessions to follow. 
From the opening remarks of the secretary, who gave thanks because the 
Council is really performing its mission of unifying teachers of English, 
spreading the gospel of good teaching, and enforcing the demand for the 
conditions necessary to good work, to the impressive closing speech of 
Professor Scott, who declared that the Council will go on from height 
to height because it has far-reaching purposes that can never be wholly 
fulfilled, the talks were full of optimism and prophecy of better things 
to come. 

Fifty persons from eighteen states sat down together at six o’clock 
in the South Parlor. The following associations were represented: 
Alabama, by C. C. Certain and R. B. West; Chicago, by Theodore B. 
Hinckley, W. W. Hatfield, and James F. Hosic; Illinois, by Adah 
Grandy, Florence Skeffington, and John M. Clapp; Indiana, by E. H. 
K. McComb, N. W. Barnes, and John B. Wisely; Iowa, by A. B. Noble 
and J. P. Ryan; Kansas, by E. R. Barrett, P. C. Harvey, E. M. Hopkins, 
and J. W. Searson; Louisville, by H. B. Moore; Michigan, by Alma 
Blount, Alice L. Marsh, E. L. Miller, and F. N. Scott; Minnesota, by 
Edith Penney; Missouri, by Hazel Kearney, Amanda Beaumont, A. P. 
Settle, and Raymond D. Miller; Nashville, by Lula O. Andrews and 
Edwin Mims; Nebraska, by Estelle R. Morrison and Louise Pound; 
New England (Public Speaking), by I. L. Winter; New York City, by 
Frances H. Abbott, Emma F. Lowd, Charles R. Gaston, and Edwin 
Fairley; New York State, by Calvin L. Lewis; New York State (Elocu- 
tionists), by Elmer W. Smith; Ohio, by May McKitrick, and Frederick 
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Pohl; Oregon, by Edward A. Thurber; West Virginia, by Mary B. 
Fontaine; Wisconsin, by Ida M. Windate, Josephine Henderson, and 
Sterling A. Leonard; Upper Ohio, by Flora Delo; Washington, D.C., 
by Sarah E. Simons. President F. T. Baker, a member of the College 
Conference of the Central Atiantic states, acted as master of ceremonies. 

After the dinner the general topic, “‘The Welfare of the National 
Council,” was discussed informally by several. The secretary stated that 
the individual membership of the association is now smaller than a year 
ago, while the collective membership has been increased 50 per cent. He 
thought this a good sign. The Council should build up the affiliated soci- 
eties and become more and more a representative body. It is possible 
during 1914-15 to complete the task of organizing an English association 
in every state. Professor Searson spoke gratefully of the excellent 
work which Professor Hopkins has done, both in developing enthusi- 
asm in his own state and in gathering and making known the facts in 
regard to the labor and cost of composition teaching. We must educate 
the patrons of the schools to provide more equipment for English and to 
cut down the size of composition classes. Professor Smith, speaking as 
a teacher of oral English, emphasized the fact that most of the training 
in speaking must be done by regular English teachers, who ought to be 
prepared for it. He rejoiced that the Council has put English teachers 
in a commanding position. Miss Andrews said that teachers need a 
better spirit and a finer equipment. Principal Miller reported success 
in organizing work on a real basis. For example, it pays to turn a class 
into an extempore newspaper staff. Miss Kearney paid a glowing 
tribute to the inspirational influence of the Council and hoped her own 
state would wake up. Professor Hopkins ventured the hope that the 
Council would not neglect such important aspects of English as linguis- 
tics and the question of spelling. Mr. Fairley scented the possibility 
of appearing to favor such artificial requirements in grammar as are 
imposed by the New York Regents and hoped the ghost of formal 
grammar would be laid. Professor Noble agreed, but still held that 
conscious study was necessary to give pupils a ‘‘sentence sense.”’ Mr. 
Hatfield, as chairman of the publicity committee, made a stirring appeal 
for effort to carry the messages of the Council to the folks at home. He 
suggested definite plans for doing this, giving examples from Alabama 
and elsewhere, and urged all delegates to provide themselves with 
abstracts of the addresses. Professor Scott closed the discussion. He 
was happy to know that the Council had undertaken the impossible, 
that is, the fundamental, in reforms, and can therefore never come to 
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the end of its task, continuing from mere inertia, as such societies are 
likely to do. 
BUSINESS 

The Board of Directors held two meetings. At the first the reports 
of the secretary and treasurer were received and an auditing committee 
was appointed. It appeared that, although the work of the Council had 
been somewhat hampered by lack of funds, there was a balance in the 
treasury sufficient to meet all outstanding bills. Hence, after careful 
consideration, it was voted to defer until a later period the offering of an 
amendment to the constitution increasing the annual dues. The sec- 
retary was authorized to employ assistance in managing the affairs of 
the Council at a cost of not to exceed three hundred dollars for the ensu- 
ing year. It was agreed that the standing committee on Home Reading 
should be revived and that, after the list has been worked over, plates 
shall be made so that successive editions may be issued at minimum 
expense. The plan proposed by the drama committee to join with the 
Drama League in issuing a list of plays for schools was approved. The 
session closed with the appointment of a nominating committee. 

At the annual business meeting of the Council, the following were 
elected to the Board of Directors for a term of three years: Nathaniel 
W. Barnes, DePauw University; Edwin Fairley, Jamaica High School, 
Jamaica, N.Y.; Mary B. Fontaine, supervisor of English, Charleston, 
W.Va.; Maurice G. Fulton, Davidson College, N.C.; James F. Hosic, 
Chicago Normal College; E. H. Kemper McComb, Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Edwin L. Miller, principal of North- 
western High School, Detroit, Mich.; C. R. Rounds, inspector of English 
in the State Normal Schools of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Irvah L. 
Winter, professor of public speaking, Harvard University; Harriet A. 
Wood, public-school librarian, Portland, Ore. 

The Council adopted a resolution, offered by Professor Clapp, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee on speech training to make 
an exhaustive, nation-wide study of the problem of improving the tones 
and utterances of the pupils in our schools and colleges. 

The New Board of Directors met after the business session of the 
Council and elected the officers for 1914-15 as follows: President, 
E. H. Kemper McComb; First Vice-President, Edwin M. Hopkins; 
Second Vice-President, Emma Breck; Secretary, James F. Hosic; 
Treasurer, C. C. Certain; Member of the Executive Committee, Frank- 
lin T. Baker. Mr. McComb is the first representative of the high 
schools to fill the office of president. 
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The directors instructed the Executive Committee to create a 
committee on speech training and to direct the further work of the other 
committees of the Council. They also approved the plans proposed 
for a special meeting at Cincinnati in February, 1915, in connection with 
the Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A., and for an inter- 
national conference on English and a special meeting of the Council in 
August, 1915, in connection with the International Congress of Educa- 
tion. 

At the closing session of the Council on Saturday morning the 
following resolution, proposed by Willis H. Kerr, was unanimously 
adopted: 


With a view to the improvement of resources for the teachers of English 
and other school subjects, be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English recommend 
to the school authorities of the several states the appointment in each state of 
a trained supervisor of school libraries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The National Council deserves its reputation for effective committee 
work. Most of its eleven committees gave a good account of themselves 
at the fourth annual meeting. As many of them have in hand matters 
primarily of interest to certain groups within the Council. Most 
of the reports were made before the sections. In the proceedings of 
the elementary and normal-school section will be found abstracts of 
the reports of the committees on Conditions in the Elementary Schools 
and on English in the Country Schools; in those of the high-school and 
college sections, the reports of the committees on Plays for School and 
College, on the Preparation of High-School Teachers, on the Preparation 
of College Teachers, on Conditions in the High Schools—by a sub- 
committee of the Hopkins committee—and on the Reorganization of 
the High-School Course. Of the remaining committees, that on Scien- 
tific Investigation of English Teaching reported at the general session on 
Saturday morning. Professor Hopkins made a brief supplementary 
statement of the progress of his general committee also. The Com- 
mittee on The Teaching of English in the Elementary Grades is but 
recently organized. The Committee on Publicity reported at the 
banquet. The Committee on Home Reading is not yet reconstituted. 


THE LrBRARY EXHIBIT 


At the suggestion of Miss Hall, arrangements were made for an 
exhibit of library equipment, books, and apparatus. A committee con- 
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sisting of Miss Helene Dickey, librarian of the Chicago Normal College, 
Miss Irene Warren, librarian of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, and Miss Faith E. Smith, of the Children’s Department of the 
Chicago Public Library, was appointed and material brought together 
from various sources. Miss Hall contributed a box of special editions 
and helps; the members of the committee gathered from their own 
store and from other libraries in Chicago; the Bureau of Education lent 
a large traveling exhibit; and the Library Bureau installed a fine dis- 
play of tables, racks, and cases. The latter included files for mounted 
pictures, cases for lantern slides and postal cards, cases for new and 
illustrated books, bulletin boards for the display of reading lists, etc. 

Many beautifully illustrated editions of books on the Home Reading 
List of the National Council of Teachers of English were exhibited. 
These were to emphasize the value of a permanent collection of well- 
made books for a school library. Attention was called to typography, 
paper, wide margins, and other features of these books, aside from the 
artists’ work in illustration, that a feeling for good books might be 
encouraged. Miss Hall made a point of calling attention to these books 
in her address, as an excellent investment. A few purchased by gradu- 
ating classes or otherwise each year gradually build up a “browsing 
corner” for pupils to enjoy at free study periods. They serve as a 
bait for students who do not care to read. Less expensive editions of 
the same story are provided for circulation. Illustrations by famous 
artists cultivate a taste for good things and offset the influence of the 
eomic supplement. They bring school life in close and pleasing contact 
with what is worth while in literature. 

Some of the books shown were illustrated by Arthur Rackham, 
Maxfield Parrish, H. M. Brock, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Howard Pyle, 
Walter Crane, Edmund Dulac, Hugh Thomsen, Louis and Frederick 
Rhead, M. B. DeMonvel, Ethel Betts, and Carl Larsson. These books 
were provided by the children’s department of the Chicago Public 
Library, School of Education Library at the University of Chicago, and 
Chicago Normal College Library. 

The Bureau of Education provided a case of good books for the 
elementary-school child. These represented the best editions of stand- 
ard works. The school library exhibit was part of a collection gathered 
under the direction of Miss Ida Mendenhall and Miss Mary Hall for a 
permanent library exhibit to be sent out from Washington to library 
meetings. 

The exhibit was constantly in charge of the members of the com- 
mittee, who explained in detail the value of the various objects included. 
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The whole enterprise was well managed and highly valuable. No one 
could fail to be impressed with the unrealized possibilities which the 
school library affords. 


THE PROGRAM 
GENERAL SESSION, FRIDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 27 


The program was carried out according to plan. President Franklin 
T. Baker, of Teachers College, Columbia University, gave an address 
on “High-School Reading, Compulsory and Voluntary,” and was fol- 
lowed by John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest, Thomas C. Trueblood, of the 
University of Michigan, Calvin L. Lewis, of Hamilton College, Rollo 
L. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, and Miss Katherine Everts, 
teacher of voice and public reciter. Besides these, who were announced 
on the program, there were speeches by Karleton Hackett, of the Chicago 
Evening Post, Wallace Rice, of the Chicago Evening Post, Shirley M. K. 
Gandell, teacher of singing, Mrs. Arthur E. Lyman, principal of Laurel 
Hill School, Cleveland, Ohio, J. Milton O’Neill, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Irvah L. Winter, of Harvard University. Abstracts of 
the addresses of Professor Clapp, Miss Everts, and Mr. Gandell are 
given below. The president’s address will be found on p. 1 of this 
number of the Journal. 


THE SPEAKING VOICE 
Joun M. Crapp, Lake Forest College 


The American speaking voice, to use the bold metaphor of a friend of 
mine, is a stench in the nostrils of the world. Of all the great civilized peoples 
there is none which uses its own language so badly in daily speech as we do. 
Our utterance is slovenly, our tone ineffective or positively unpleasant. Yet 
without intelligent command of the voice in ordinary speech, mastery of 
composition, whether oral or written, and full understanding of literature are 
almost if not quite impossible. We teachers of English are hopelessly handi- 
capped in all our work so long as our people continue to neglect the education 
of the voice. 

Hardly anyone in America, whether teacher or parent, concerns himself 
seriously with the training of young people in speech, except the occasional 
teacher of expression or public speaking, and he reaches but a few of the 
population. Let anyone stop and listen to the voices of his own dear friends 
at a party, or in the family circle, and he will realize the truth of these state- 
ments. 

Now, much can be done by teaching to improve the speech of a people. 
Much is being done in France, in Italy, in Germany, in England. An American 
who has lived in England will agree that the ordinary English man or woman 
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uses his own language more distinctly, with a softer and pleasanter tone, 
than the ordinary American man or woman. I do not like the up-and-down 
inflections of the Englishman’s speech, but I must admit his great distinctness, 
and his mellower, more effective tone. In England they pay attention to this 
matter of speech in their schools. At the remarkable Conference of Teachers 
of English at Stratford last summer I was impressed by two things. One was 
the great respect those English school teachers showed for the work we Ameri- 
cans have been doing, and particularly in teaching composition. The other 
was the very manifest superiority the English schools have in the attention 
they pay to the fundamentals of English education, and particularly to speech. 
The normal schools of London (or, as they call them, training colleges) require 
careful instruction in the use of the voice as an essential for all persons who 
desire teachers’ certificates. 

The English teachers of America, I believe, are at last ready to attack this 
fundamental task. It will be a long, hard labor, raising the standard of 
correctness, effectiveness, and beauty of speech—a “long way to Tipperary ””— 
a ten years’ effort at least, before we can begin really to see results, but I 
believe, now that we have the National Council to unify our efforts, that we 
shall succeed. 

We are glad to feel that at last we are all united in this National Council 
of English Teachers, and ready to co-operate in a nation-wide campaign. A 
committee should be appointed to report in a year, or two, or three, what 
should be done, what we can do, toward improving our national speech. Such 
a committee must be able and widely representative. Teachers of English in 
college and school, teachers of elocution and public speaking, teachers of singing, 
as well as distinguished users of English—actors and actresses, and public men, 
who represent American command of speech to the world, must all be included. 
It must be a national committee, for its work will be nation-wide in its scope. 
Its methods must be as thorough in their own way as that of the famous 
Hopkins Committee on the Labor of Composition Teaching. 

What the members of such a committee would do we cannot now say. 
Some things, however, we may be fairly sure they will have to do. First, they 
will have to find ways to bring the importance of care for speech home to all 
teachers of English, to other teachers, and particularly to school authorities and 
school boards. Secondly, they must find ways of helping the vast army of teach- 
ers of English who are now untrained vocally to improve their condition. This 
is a case on a large scale of what to do till the doctor comes! Thirdly, they 
must find ways of making speech training, under really good teachers of the 
voice, accessible to all teachers of English—and eventually of other subjects. 
Fourthly, they must show how we are to utilize the opportunities of the regular 
work in the English classes, in literature and in composition, to improve the 
speech of our pupils. 

All this is a large work, but it is work which must be done, if our work as 
teachers of English is to attain full success. With the backing of the National 
Council it can be done. 
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OUR SPEECH 
KATHERINE JEWELL Everts, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Speech registers and controls human relations. Success in any activity 
depends upon the establishment of effective human relations. Education 
aims to equip the individual for efficient participation in life. Why ignore 
an essential element of such equipment ? 

A tone-and-speech standard is a symbol of culture in every civilized 
country—except our own. The word “culture” is up for examination, dis- 
section, rehabilitation. The culture of a great nation is under arraignment. 
Education is about to be called upon to subserve a quality of culture involving 
a new ideal of human relationship. Domination, possession, competition will 
no longer constitute success in intercourse. Speech and tone must adapt 
themselves to the new key of social contact. 

It is the persuasive not the persistent tone which holds attention; it is 
the understanding, not the demanding speech which wins confidence; it is the 
serene not the sententious voice which constitutes the social asset. The mind 
which realizes its highest function in the agency of the spirit can only ade- 
quately reveal itself through a voice spiritually in tune. 

From the tense jaw, inactive upper lip, and constricted throat may issue 
tones fit for military commands, but never speech “worthy of its great human 
and social function.” 

The tense jaw, inactive lip, contracted throat can be released to civility of 
utterance. Flexibility of the vocal organs, which alone produces focussed tone 


and effective speech, can be attained through intelligent attention and practice. 


HOW TONES ARE MADE 
SHIRLEY M. K. GANDELL, Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago 


Sound consists of air-waves; if the air-waves are regular in succession, 
tones are produced; if they are also beautifully regular in shape they give 
beautiful tones. Tones are not simple but complex, consisting for practical 
purposes of a fundamental and seven overtones. All eight of these must be 
present in the lower range of the voice to get perfect tone. The resonance 
chamber of the voice can increase the volume of a tone about 600 per cent. It 
must be entirely open to reinforce the fundamental properly. The cavity of 
the head must be well open in order that certain overtones may be reinforced 
there. The soft palate can interfere with the passage of air-waves into the 
upper cavity and the tongue can deflect them improperly. The requisite con- 
ditions for a good tone in speech or song are a low larynx, a free back of the 
tongue, and sufficient space behind the soft palate to allow the entire resonance 
cavity to reinforce the vowels. The muscles which interfere with these 
conditions are voluntary muscles and very liable to be out of control; exercises, 
therefore, should be extremely gentle in character until muscular interferences 
have been largely eliminated. The natural resonance capacity of the human 
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voice, if fully utilized, will produce meliow and sonorous tones without con- 
scious effort. 


SECTION MEETINGS, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 27 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SECTION 
Chairman, J. W. Searson, Agricultural College of Kansas 

The Elementary-School Section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English met shortly after two o’clock on Friday afternoon. As Mr. 
Orton Lowe, assistant superintendent of schools, Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, was not able to be present, his paper on “Essentials of 
English in the Elementary Grades” was read by Miss Mary B. Fontaine, 
supervisor of English, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Miss Lula O. Andrews, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, discussed the question of subject-matter and economy of 
time. 

Mr. James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College, supplemented the 
preceding paper and address by pointing out that the movement for 
enrichment of the elementary course is now succeeded by one seeking 
to discover the essentials. The method to be employed must be scien- 
tific; the present traditional course must give way to one worked out by 
experiment and accurate testing. How such a course may be developed 
is suggested by Mr. Ayres’s investigations of spelling vocabularies and 
the Harvard-Newton Composition Scale for the eighth grade. As an 
example of a definite indication of attainments, the speaker read from 
the preliminary report of the Committee of Thirty a series of seven 
statements of ability in English which pupils may be expected to reach 
by the end of the sixth school year. 

In his discussion of “A Survey of Conditions in the Elementary 
Schools,’ Professor Edwin M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, 
emphasized the fact that what he had to say was a report of progress, 
not of final results. The chairman of the meeting reminded the section 
that Professor Hopkins’ investigation is the most important and thor- 
ough one now being made. 

There followed a brief discussion relative to selecting readings for 
the grades. Miss Andrews believes that these matters should be settled 
locally, and objected, incidentally, to “denatured versions of the 
classics.”” Mr. Walter Barnes, of Fairmont, West Virginia, defended 
the use of readings somewhat in advance of the maturity of the child 
on the ground that he might thereby be setting up standards for 
future use. 
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In dismissing the meeting the chairman advised members to send 
to Miss Mary B. Fontaine for a copy of the course of study which she 
had made for the schools of Charleston, West Virginia. 

Abstracts of three of the papers follow. 


C. L. Hooper, Chicago Normal College 
Secretary 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Orton Lowe, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania 


The reading and speaking of the English language is the principal work 
of the elementary school. This was formerly done by good teachers through 
branches other than formal English. But the desire to specialize and standard- 
ize brought about an English period for mastering the language. 

Not all pupils can be taught to write, nor even to speak, well; but almost 
anyone of average intelligence may be taught to read. Reading is the most 
vital branch of English. Especially is this true of oral reading. President 
Wilson recognized this when he returned to the practice of delivering state 
papers by word of mouth. For the spare hours of the average man’s life- 
time it is necessary that he have formed a taste for good books. 

On the language side, written work has been overdone. The child needs 
to speak rather than to write. It is imperative that a child talk correctly in 
conversation or recite correctly and distinctly on a topic. He should also be 
able to tell a story or recount an experience. The written work that is done 
should be in correct form. The letter is the most important type of original 
writing for the child to exercise in. 

The work in reading and language should give to the child a rich vocabulary 
that can be correctly pronounced and spelled. In seeking to develop the 
power of fluent, concise, and fairly correct English, the teacher can carry out 
corrective criticism to only a limited degree. 


ESSENTIALS OF SUBJECT-MATTER AND ECONOMY OF TIME 
Lua O. ANDREWS, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


School children of today need to pray with renewed faith and fervor the 
old Latin prayer, “God grant that the knowledge I get may be the knowledge 
worth having.” 

Two powerful and opposing forces are at work to confuse and overload the 
curriculum of the elementary school, both as to amount and as to the difficulty 
of the subject-matter required. One is the entire willingness, even the insistent 
haste, of the home and the public to transfer to the school innumerable sub- 
jects and activities once undreamed of as appropriate school matter, but now 
supposed to be indispensable. The other is the steady pressure of that same 
public, under commercial and industrial influence, to push still lower the 
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earliest point at which a child may be expected to leave school more or less 
prepared to become a wage-earner. 

In consequence, the teacher of English, in company with every other, lies 
awake nights turning over this paradoxical problem: ‘How can I teach more 
than I ever taught before, yet decrease the period of instruction and increase 
the difficulty of the subject-matter?” It is the same vital problem of economy 
that perplexes every so-called “efficiency expert’ of the modern business world. 

The teacher’s solution lies partly in meeting the popular demand, and 
partly in counteracting it. Both are difficult enough, but both may be accom- 
plished in large measure through the one means of skilfully chosen subject- 
matter. Such a subject-matter will not only serve the double purpose of 
reducing the amount of time given to English and of making better use of that 
which is left, but also will contribute strongly to that more difficult task of 
making students eager to remain in school a longer time than many now seem 
disposed to do. No child in his right mind—and almost every healthy school 
child is—will willingly turn his back upon subject-matter that appeals or 
responds to his own instincts, that admirably adapts itself to his own physi- 
cal and mental development, and consults his own tastes and preferences, that 
shapes itself intimately around his own vital needs and experiences, that 
links him closely and joyously to the present life about him, and through that 
to everything that attracts him in the future. 


COMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY ENGLISH TEACHING: REPORT 
OF PROGRESS 


Chairman, Epw1n M. Hopxtns, University of Kansas 


The ultimate purpose of the committee on the teaching of English in 
elementary schools is not so much to ascertain the weak points in that teaching 
or the best methods of overcoming them, since these things are already more or 
less well known, as to set on foot an extended campaign of publicity. This 
must of course be based upon a demonstration of all the facts relating to the 
situation, so that no question can be raised at any time, either as to the facts 
or as to the proper action to be taken with reference to them. But to prove 
some of the simplest and most familiar facts in everyday teaching to those who 
are not conversant with them often requires an infinite amount of labor; 
and the task of this committee is for that reason so great that only by making a 
preliminary organization of co-workers in all the states has it been possible to 
undertake it with any hope of success. The committee has had to enlist all 
the necessary help in advance of the beginning of the actual work of gathering 
material. It has had from the beginning the aid of the United States Bureau 
of Education, which has authorized the work and provided for printing and 
postage. The general course of procedure has been as follows: 

In every state the effort has been made to obtain the services of a state 
chairman. Under his direction a list has been made of those superintendents 
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and teachers most likely to be interested, and to those names upon this list 
has been sent a circular letter inviting their co-operation. On receipt of their 
replies a new mailing list has been made of all those willing to engage in the 
work. Inthe meantime, a questionnaire has been prepared, with the assistance 
of about fifty advisers in all parts of the United States, and printed at Wash- 
ington. The last step taken has been to mail out the questionnaire in states 
already organized, while carrying on the work of organization in such states 
as have not already been enlisted. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL, NORMAL-SCHOOL, AND LIBRARY SECTIONS 


Chairman, E. H. K. McComb, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana' 


After commending the plan of having such a joint session, the chair- 
man introduced the speakers, who carried out the program as printed. 
Abstracts of the principal papers appear below. 

As the meeting was a little late in starting and as the program was 
very full in itself, there was very little time for discussion. Several 
questions were asked of the speakers during and after the reading of 
their papers to bring out more in detail how these ideas would be worked 
out in the school or classroom. 

The only real discussion was as follows: Mrs. Emma Lowd, of New 
York City, said that Miss Hall was entirely too modest in speaking of 
what she had done for the improvement of library and reference-reading 
conditions in the normal and high schools of this country. She then 
spoke very highly of the service Miss Hall has rendered the New York 
City schools in the effort to bring about better library conditions. 

Mr. Tanner, of Tuley High School, Chicago, remarked that a 
committee that has been working for better library facilities in Chicago 
found that its chief difficulty was to meet the argument that improve- 
ment means the addition of other names to the pay-roll. He then asked 
Miss Hall what she considered the best answer to such an argument. In 
reply, Miss Hall said that she recognized this as a real difficulty. When 
she took up the library work in the Girls’ High School of Brooklyn, 
she was an assistant in physics, and all the supplies for the school library 
were purchased through the physics department. She also pointed out 
the fact that the librarian in one of the New York City high schools was 
at first designated on the pay-roll as a clerk. The only way to convince 
a board of education of the practical value of such work was to take 
them to see a real, effective school library in actual operation. She said, 

t The chairman of the Library Section was Willis H. Kerr, of the State Normal 


School at Emporia, Kansas, and of the Normal-School Section, Miss Sarah J. McNary, 
of the State Normal School at Trenton, New Jersey. 
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too, that the librarian, to be efficient, must have had an adequate course 
in library methods, and that it was money wasted to put the work in 
charge of some incompetent, low-salaried assistant. 

The interest in the meeting was all that could be desired and the 
speakers found no difficulty in holding close attention. A wish was 
expressed and generally approved that Mr. Gaston’s paper be published 
in full rather than the synopsis he used to economize time, so that the 
details of his plan might be studied by the teachers, many of whom 
seemed eager to try it out. After the meeting there was much comment 
on the interest and practical value of the program, while before the 
adjournment, on Mr. Fairley’s suggestion, there was moved and carried 
unanimously a hearty vote of thanks to the speakers. 

The following are abstracts of the papers announced on the program 
with the exception of that by Dr. Gaston. 


Wit11AM N. Orto, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Secretary 


THE LIBRARY AND THE ENGLISH TEACHER 
Mary E. Hatt, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New York 


“‘A live, twentieth-century school library in every normal school and city 
high school in the country!” is a pressing need in the English work today. 
Cities and states are finding such a library an investment which pays large 
dividends in vitalizing and humanizing the entire work of a school. It has a 
work to do which cannot possibly be done by the public library after school. 

Books locked in glass cases, shelved in the principal’s office or in small 
unattractive reading-rooms, are not going to inspire the average pupil with a 
love for good reading. Libraries without periodicals and organized collections 
of pictures, clippings, and pamphlets have failed to “make good”’ in English 
work. 

If the library is to be effective as the English teacher’s laboratory, we must 
have larger, more attractive rooms and several of them, with plants, pictures, 
and good furnishings. We must appeal to the aesthetic sense and make the 
room a delight. There must be modern library equipment in the matter of 
filing cases, bulletin boards, catalogues, etc. There must be books which are 
alive and which appeal to the average pupil. Fine illustrated editions of the 
world’s great books will tempt the most indifferent to read. Adjoining the 
library should be a model library classroom which could serve as the “‘ English 
room” suggested in the “Report on English Equipment.” Here English 
classes could meet to use books and pictures in a recitation or to enjoy a talk 
made doubly interesting by the use of a radiopticon, which should be a part of 
this room’s equipment. This room would be excellent as a “social center” for 
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use after school by library reading clubs, travel clubs, Shakespeare clubs, 
poetry clubs, and debating societies. 

The modern school librarian not only must be a trained organizer, but 
she must be also a teacher and an inspiring guide in directing the reading of 
the pupils. This should be thought of in every future appointment of a school 
librarian. Can the English teacher welcome her as an equal in culture, ideals, 
and ability as she enters into the work of the department? Can she fan the 
flame of interest which the English teacher kindles in the classroom, and see 
that the whole atmosphere of the library is not only informational but inspira- 
tional ? 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY: A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
MADE IN CHICAGO 


Mrs. Carrie E. T. Dracass, Englewood High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Indications of progress are: First, the recognition of the library as a 
department of the regular school work, seen in the increased amount of time 
given teachers in charge for the care of the library, and the organization in 
some schools of classes in library economics. Second, the recognition of the 
need of special equipment; plans and specifications for a minimum library 
equipment, presented to Superintendent Young by the Libraries Committee 
of the Chicago High-School Teachers’ Club, were approved by Mrs. Young and 
filed in the office of the school architect, with the recommendation that they 
be considered in the planning of future libraries and the teacher in charge con- 
sulted. Third, the authorization of proper library form in the “make up” 
of the “‘ Finding List of Books Authorized for the Chicago High Schools,’’ which 
has just come from the press of the Chicago Normal College. 

These results are the outcome of a system of education and publicity con- 
sistently followed during the last five years by a committee of high-school 
teachers whose efforts have been indorsed by the Chicago High-School Teach- 
ers’ Club. A study of the conditions in Chicago and in other cities has led to 
the conviction that the library should be the central working laboratory for the 
whole school and that the best interests of the high schools demand that there 
should be a trained librarian in each school. 


THE NORMAL-SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHER AND THE LIBRARY 
C. E. Ayers, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri 


Miss Hall has certainly given us a remarkably vivid picture of the state 
of affairs which obtains in the vast majority of the high and normal schools of 
the country. I should like to throw especial emphasis on the normal-school 
situation. There is reason enough for familiarizing every boy and girl with 
books and libraries; but it is not only desirable that every normal school 
student become a library habitué—it is absolutely essential. Men can live 
after a fashion without reading; no one can teach without reading incessantly. 
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It seems to me, therefore, that the normal-school English teacher should 
never forget that if he merely imparts a few rules of rhetoric and a few dogmas 
of pedagogy he is failing utterly. Those are the things that every student for- 
gets, unless they are made a part of him through his own interest in literature 
and writing. If we can’t teach the student to read we can’t teach him any- 
thing. We can never make him read by preaching about the sublimity of 
“‘Lycidas” or the inscrutability of “‘Sordello.”” Young people who are not 
geniuses are not particularly interested in Milton and Browning except as 
stock with which the teacher carries on his business. 

But the problem is: How can we make books, even poetry, real to these 
people? We may oblige them to spend a certain amount of time getting 
acquainted with the system on which the library is run. But what result does 
this accomplish? They learn to read the card file, but they have no incentive 
to use the newly acquired knowledge. Why not give them the incentive and 
let them unravel the mysteries of the index for themselves? A student can 
usually find what he wants if he wants it badly enough; the folk who get lost 
in the library are the ones who are trying to provethat the teacher’s assignment 
is not to be found. 

Nor am I greatly impressed with the value of the course which announces 
to the student, “We are going to teach you to read modern literature.” It 
is just possible that the student might answer, “Not if I can help it!” The 
proper place for the introduction of modern literature is every course in the 
English curriculum, not to mention the foreign literature courses. Find out 
what your Shakespere class is reading for pleasure; and if it happens to be the 
Hearth and Home and the Cosmopolitan don’t try to wean them from it by 
additional assignments of Macbeth. Go to your library and get a few modern 
plays—if you can relate them to your Shakespere so much the better, if you 
can’t, use them anyway—and read them to the class. Use one or two hours a 
week for the purpose. You can spare the time from the recitation work for 
something infinitely more important. Read a story one week, a choice descrip- 
tion from some novel the following week, an essay from Scribner’s the next. 
Never preach about the virtues of the writer; let the students form their own 
opinions. Interlard your Shakespere with Pinero, Galsworthy, Shaw; dilute 
Browning with Masefield and Alfred Noyes; relieve the tediousness of Dickens 
with Kipling, Hardy, or even O. Henry; vary Pater and Newman with maga- 
zine articles about the African jungles, the latest thing in aeroplanes, and the 
life story of Earl Kitchener. At the close of every hour spent in this way, 
some two or three will inquire about the book; and ere long that book will 
disappear from the shelves. 

This is not the only thing the English teacher can do to make the library the 
most popular room in the school, the busiest building on the campus. He can 
also remember that the library fund is not a supplement to his salary with 
which to buy the reference books he needs for his researches. The normal 
school is not the university; its library is limited, and belongs to the students— 
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not to the instructors. No library which cannot afford to subscribe to duplicate 
copies of the North American Review can afford to contain a set of comparative 
texts of Ben Jonson, or a treatise on the caesura in English poetry. No school 
can afford to load itself down with Macaulay to the exclusion of Stevenson. 
The pet fault of the normal school is even more culpable than these others. 
We can’t give shelf space to books on how to teach literature until we have 
made adequate provision for the literature itself. Let the student find out 
what it is before you begin stuffing him with principles of teaching. Better buy 
even the most dubious of modern fiction and get the use of your money than 
see the dust collect on rows of hated textbooks. Confer with teachers in other 
departments in an effort to co-operate in the purchase of readable translations 
of foreign authors, interesting and popular descriptions of modern scientific 
achievements and discoveries. 

Finally, the librarian and the English teacher should work together 
toward the common end. The librarian can help the teacher most, perhaps, 
by making the books as accessible as possible both to the teacher and to the 
student. He can compile lists of all the books in the collection that could 
possibly be of use to the English department in its efforts to stimulate reading. 
These lists would naturally include not merely the books in the literature sec- 
tion of the stacks; it would contain a summary of the magazine files, of the 
readable books on all subjects whatsoever. It could be printed in a small 
pamphlet and supplemented each month or two as new acquisitions are cata- 
logued. By using it the teacher would avoid the inaccuracies that attend 
reading the shelves, and the tedium of poring over the card file. The librarian 
can also follow the suggestions of the teacher as to what books are to be put 
out on the most prominent shelves, as bait, adding to such suggestions as freely 
as possible from his own knowledge of the scope of the library. 

By thus keeping track of all the available books and magazines in the 
library, the librarian and the English teacher can co-operate most efficiently 
in the task of buying the right books, interesting, vital books, books which the 
English teacher can make alive for every student of all his classes. 


COLLEGE SECTION 
Chairman, Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University 

Papers were read by Messrs. Thurber, Pohl, and Tilden, as announced 
on the program. Karl Young spoke informally on ‘‘The Organization of 
a Course in Freshman English.” He discussed the question only in 
relation to the plan used at the University of Wisconsin. Professor 
Scott opened the discussion. 

The discussion was guided skilfully by Chairman Mims along the 
lines of Professor Young’s four questions. (See abstract after these 
notes.) The first question, “Oral Composition in the Freshman Course,”’ 
was discussed by John M. Clapp, Lake Forest University; J. M. 
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Telleen, Case School of Applied Science; J. P. Ryan, Grinnell College; 
Karl Young, University of Wisconsin; E. R. Barrett, Kansas State Nor- 
mal College; W. W. Johnston, Michigan Agricultural College; S.A. Lynch, 
Teachers College of Iowa. The second question, “Supervision of the 
Writing Done by Juniors and Seniors,” was discussed by R. D. Miller, 
University of Missouri. The third question, “Co-operation with 
Other Departments,” was discussed by J. M. Telleen, Case School of 
Applied Science; Miss Helen Sard Hughes, Wellesley College, and 
N. W. Barnes, DePauw University. Mr. Pohl’s paper was discussed 
by Professor Hubbard, University of Wisconsin, and Mr. T. P. Cross, 
University of Chicago. 
An abstract of Professor Young’s paper follows. 


NATHANIEL WARING BARNES, DePauw University 
Secretary 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A COURSE IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
Kart Youn, University of Wisconsin 


The paper merely describes the actual organization of such a course at the 
University of Wisconsin. The number of students is about eleven hundred. 
All students are subjected to an entrance test (see Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, No. 599). The instructional staff includes all grades, from full 
professor to instructor. No theme-readers are employed. An instructor 
whose work is confined to this course teaches three sections of twenty-five 
students each. Each section meets three times a week, and each student 
writes about five hundred words a week. The content of the course is indi- 
cated in a printed calendar. The work of the first semester aims primarily at 
securing grammatical correctness and the orderly arrangement of simple 
expositions. The work of the second semester is concerned primarily with the 
analysis of thought in substantial essays, and with the writing of nine long 
expository themes dealing with ideas. Supervision is accomplished through 
inspections by the chairman of the course, and through conferences of in- 
structors. 

The following topics need investigation: 1. The introduction of oral com- 
position in the freshman course; 2. Supervision of the student’s writing in 
his third and fourth years; 3. Co-operation with other departments; 4. Rela- 
tions with high-school teachers in regard to the efficiency of high-school train- 
ing in composition. 

The following is a digest of the discussion of the subject by Fred N. Scott, 
of the University of Michigan: 

Success in teaching of English can be measured only by its ultimate 
effects. If fifteen years later one’s students have become leaders of men, one 
may feel satisfied. Each teacher will have his own methods. 
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Referring to the thought that the older literature is becoming discredited, 
that it seems to be adapted to past forms of life, the speaker observed that one 
may well ask whether human nature really changes. The “conflict of life”’ 
as portrayed by Sophocles has not been surpassed. Moreover, the older 
literature has been tested by time and hence it is easier to use in teaching. 

Freshman English is not bankrupt. The quality of work done now is 
better than formerly. There are more people in the classes; hence more 
mediocre ones. 

The theory that ideas must come before expression, which has been urged 
much of late in regard to courses in English composition, rests on a false psy- 
chology. Ideas and form seem to be born together. Any separation is alien to 
natural processes of thinking. When idea comes before form the result is 
plagiarism; when form exists without the idea the result is delirium. 

To urge that one can teach composition dealing with subjects like engineer- 
ing, mathematics, and economics only when one knows these subjects as an 
expert is like declaring that one must not say, “It’s a fine day,” unless one has 
studied the law of storms. The teacher must take the student as he is and 
build up his personality. 


PUBLIC-SPEAKING SECTION 
Chairman, Charles H. Woolbert, University of Illinois 


The following papers were read: “High-School Discussion Con- 
tests,” by Ross F. Lockridge, of Indiana University; and ‘Suggested 
Fields for Research in Public Speaking,” by J. S. Gaylord of the Winona 
Normal School, Winona, Minnesota. Discussions followed by Leverett 
Lyon, of the Joliet High School, Joliet, Illinois, and James A. Winans, 
of Cornell University. A “Report on the Questionnaire on Organiza- 
tion” was made by Clarion D. Hardy, of Northwestern University; 
and in the discussion that followed, the desirability of withdrawing from 
the Council and establishing a separate organization was considered at 
length. A motion to lay the matter on the table was carried. 

An abstract of Mr. Gaylord’s paper appears below. Mr. Lock- 
ridge’s paper will be found on p. 15, of this Journal. 

James L. LARDNER, Northwestern University 
Secretary 
SOME LINES OF RESEARCH IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 
J. S. GayLorp, Winona Normal School 

Public speaking aspires to become a scholarly subject. It would invite 
its students to a feast of culture as well as of practical worth. Such an ambi- 
tion must be built on broad and deep foundations, and it must be brought to 
completion by employing a high degree of technical skill in experimental investi- 
gation. 
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Some of the preliminary topics with which the research student in public 
speaking must become thoroughly familiar are (a) the structure and functions 
of those experiences which are most valuable in life and in education, (6) the 
genetic order of processes in the general method (or formula) of learning, and 
(c) the place and meaning in education of the more special methods of teaching 
and learning. 

With this knowledge as a background, the conscientious student may 
undertake research work in public speaking with enthusiasm and confidence. 
He finds an almost unworked field and a wealth of problems inviting his best 
efforts. He must choose among (a) an analysis of the processes involved in 
speaking to an audience, listening to a speaker, and in preparing an address; 
(b) a study of the relations between a speaker and his audience as determined 
by his preparation and delivery and the receptivity of his audience; and (c) a 
genetic and normative study of the processes which must be used in the prep- 
aration and delivery of addresses in order to secure certain desired results in 
the audience. 

Then there are a number of special problems with which one might well 
begin his studies, such as (a) to determine the size (real or partly real and 
partly imaginary) of the audience which makes utterance most effective; (b) to 
compare the effects in the audience when the speaker uses a private manner 
with those when his manner is public; and (c) to determine the amount and 
kind of bodily movements (especially of the hand) which are most valuable in 
order to secure results which are desired both in the audience and in the speaker. 


SECTION MEETINGS, FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 27 
ELEMENTARY AND NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 
Chairman, J. W. Searson, Agricultural College of Kansas 


The evening session began late, owing to the prolonged eloquence of 
the speakers at the dinner which preceded. Walter Barnes, Normal 
School, Fairmont, West Virginia, presented the report of his committee 
on “English in the Country Schools.”” O. D. Wannamaker, Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama, was not present, but his paper 
on “Uniform Grammatical Nomenclature in Practice’? was read by 
the secretary. Mr. Wannamaker believes that the making of the new 
grammatical terms was a valuable piece of work, but that further dis- 
cussion and experimentation will be necessary to bring about ultimate 
agreement. Miss Alma Blount, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, and W. W. Black, Indiana University, read papers on the 
same subject. Both were critical of the work of the committee that 
revised the grammatical nomenclature, though they admitted its merits. 
Mr. Rounds, Inspector of Normal Schools, Madison, Wisconsin, spoke 
briefly and tactfully in reply to the adverse judgments that had been 
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expressed. His remarks were of special interest because he was one of 
the originators of the movement to revise the terms of grammar and 
because he was a member of the revisory committee. His plea was that 
while the committee did not maintain that it had done a perfect piece 
of work, it had nevertheless made a thorough and unbiased attempt. 
Mr. Rounds reminded the section that the first edition of the report had 
been sent to press so hurriedly in order to have it ready for the council 
meeting that some errors were made; a later edition was better, and still 
another was in preparation. Miss Elvira D. Cabell, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, observed that the report had been adopted by the Council without 
full and free debate. Dr. Hale, University of Chicago, who was chairman 
of the revisory committee, was present and expressed his satisfaction 
with the nature of the discussion, saying that even the speaker who had 
been sarcastic (Mr. Black) had undertaken his criticism with right 
principles in view. 

After the discussion, the chairman introduced Mrs. T. Vernette 
Morse, honorary president for life of the National Vocational Art and 
Industrial Federation, who offered and discussed briefly a series of 
resolutions for the establishment of centers in school buildings, at which 
home education may be promoted. The resolutions were approved. 

Abstracts of two of the addresses are given below. Mr. Wanna- 
maker’s address will appear in a future number of this Journal. For 
Mr. Barnes’s report see p. 41. 

C. L. Hooper, Chicago Normal College 
Secretary 


THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM 
GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE 


Atma Biovunt, Michigan State Normal College 


Certain features of the report are to be highly commended: the retention 
of terms that describe forms still living in the language (as case in pronouns 
and mood in verbs), and the dropping of terms that have ceased to be signifi- 
cant in English (as gender in nouns), or have no grammatical force (as common, 
proper, and abstract nouns); the statement that words are never to be dis- 
cussed as isolated units; the suggestion that certain more abstruse construc- 
tions be not included in the elementary course in grammar. 

On the other hand, the report, in several particulars fails signally to 
attain its aim. It does not correlate English and German in the classification 
of verbs; it ignores certain scholarly explanations of English idioms; it sug- 
gests a cumbersome and illogical classification of English pronouns; its dis- 
cussions and illustrations are not always clear, unambiguous, and complete; 
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its revolutionary sentence classification is illogical, and contains several erro- 
neous assumptions; some of the terms suggested are clumsy, and without“ 
significance to children. 

In general, the report makes the study of grammar more complex and 
formal than it has been, rather than more simple and logical. The principles 
stated in the preface to the report are admirable; but the present report fails 
to work them out, and needs thorough revision. 


THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON GRAMMATICAL 
NOMENCLATURE 


W. W. Brack, Indiana University 


Nomenclature, in so far as its worth to the pupil is concerned, depends upon 
the degree to which it expresses accurately and aptly that for which it should 
stand. The report of the committee that revised the terms of grammar is to 
be commended for taking substantially this position. While believing that 
good has been accomplished by the report and that the work will be built upon 
until a more serviceable set of terms will be evolved, I believe that the com- 
mittee did not work altogether in accordance with the principle that it laid down 
as basic. For example, I object to the new classification of sentences and to 
the committee’s criticism of the present classification. 

Whenever a thought arises, it engages the whole self of the one who thinks 
it—his intellect, his emotions, and his will. All three phases of mind are affected 
to some degree. But the thought is always dominated more or less by one of 
these three powers; one is more strongly in evidence than either of the other 
two. When one uses a sentence he intends it to express both this leading effect, 
and, in so far as language is adequate, the degrees to which the other two 
phases of his life are affected. But in addressing his sentence to another, his 
controlling aim is to appeal primarily to one of the three powers of the mind. 
There are, therefore, in the most fundamental sense, three primary classes of 
sentences: (1) sentences addressed primarily to the intellect (statement as 
fact, or search for fact), (2) sentences whose primary purpose is to stir the 
emotions (exclamatory), and (3) sentences whose direct purpose is to move 
the will (imperative). Because one is sometimes uninformed as to the fact, 
and seeks to learn it by questioning another, sentences that appeal primarily to 
the intellect fall into two classes—those that show certainty of the fact (declara- 
tive), and those in which the speaker seeks the fact by questioning the one 
addressed (interrogative). 

A new nomenclature must arise out of a better understanding of the thing 
for which the nomenclature should stand; we do not know the subject-matter 
as organized meaning. Pupils learn by heart the statement that “‘a sentence 
is a group of words that expresses a thought.” The statement is of no value 
whatever, generally, in so far as the study of grammar is concerned, because the 
pupil is left in ignorance of what a thought is. How then, with such superficial 
conceptions of thought relations, are we to frame a nomenclature of fundamental 
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relations? In the words of the report, “we must select such terms as 

+ exactly set forth the nature of that for which they stand.” But the report 
violates this principle again and again. The term “objective case,’ for 
example, describes exactly a certain relation, and nowhere more exactly than in 
the example of the “objective subject of the infinitive,’ to which the report 
objects. But how much “meaning in themselves” for the pupils have the 
terms accusative, dative, genitive, which the report proposes to adopt? And 
why, let me ask, are these terms proposed? Certainly not for their fitness. 
They would not have been thought of, or considered, at any rate, had it not 
been for the desire to prepare the student for Latin—a mistaken notion. The 
best possible preparation for Latin that the student of English grammar can 
make is to treat his English on its own ground. 

Grammar may be put on a more fundamental and meaningful basis by 
ridding ourselves of the notion that we study it to aid directly in the correct 
use of language, and by recognizing grammar as a true science—a logical, not 
a formal, subject. 


ON UNIFORM GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE 
C. R. Rounps, Inspector of English, Wisconsin State Normal Schools 


The report on uniform grammatical terminology has been accepted, and 
its nomenclature recommended for use in our schools, by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Modern Language Association, and the National Council 
of Teachers of English. The textbooks coming out are adopting it wholly or 
nearly so. In view of these facts, it would appear that the wise and econom- 
ical thing to do, before asserting that this report is wrong or unusable in any 
particular, is to wait and see how it works out in actual use. I have taught 
classes, using this nomenclature, and I believe our work represents a distinct 
gain, not only in the teaching of other languages, but in the teaching of Eng- 
lish as well. Very soon we shall have reports from a number of wholly unpre- 
judiced sources, as to the strong and weak points of our report. 

Meanwhile it may be well to remember that if we are to wait, before adopt- 
ing a report, until we get one that suits all of us, we may as well make up our 
minds to get on without any movement for unification of our terminology. 
This report is the result of two years of hard work by a carefully chosen com- 
mittee. It is altogether likely that there are faults in this report, but it is sig- 
nificant that there is but little agreement at present as to what these faults 
are. What one person dislikes, another thinks the best feature of the work. 
We are not now in position to say what part of this report needs change. Only 
time and experience can tell us that. 


HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTIONS 
Chairman, E. H. K. McComb, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


At the opening of the session, Professor Mims, Chairman of the 
College Section, gave an admirable résumé of the papers and discussions 
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heard in his section in the afternoon. The report on “Plays in School 
and College” by J. Milnor Dorey, High School, Trenton, New Jersey, 
was read, in the absence of Mr. Dorey, by Calvin L. Lewis, of Hamilton 
College. It will be found on p. 34 of this issue of the English Journal. 
President Franklin T. Baker gave a preliminary report on “The Prepara- 
tion of High-School Teachers of English.” It appears that high-school 
teachers prize both their advanced scholarly studies and the opportunity 
for professional training. Mr. Hosic reported for the two committees of 
which he is chairman, first, that the Committee of Thirty will publish a 
syllabus of high-school English about June 1, 1915, through the Bureau 
of Education; second, that the Committee on the Preparation of 
College Teachers of English has also arranged to pursue its investigations 
and publish its report through the Bureau. The latter report is not to 
be expected for a year or more. Edwin L. Miller, principal of North- 
western High School, Detroit, Michigan, closed the program with “A 
Survey of High-School English,” an abstract of which is given below. 
W. N. Otro, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Secretary 


A SURVEY OF HIGH-SCHOOL CONDITIONS 
Epwin L. MItter, Principal of the Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


A questionnaire which, in April, 1914, was sent, under the auspices 
of the United States Bureau of Education, to 1,000 high-school teachers, 
high-school principals, school superintendents, and others interested, for 
the purpose of securing data concerning the present condition of high- 
school English teaching in the United States, has brought 350 replies, 
nearly every state being represented. These replies indicate that there 
is widespread dissatisfaction among English teachers themselves with 
the results now obtained; that the fundamental cause of this state of 
affairs is a lack of trained teachers, which leads to a misapprehension of 
the real nature of the subject and hence to an improper organization of 
the course; that the English course now includes, and should include, 
composition and literature, two subjects that cannot be successfully 
taught together; that one-fourth of the high-school course should be 
devoted to English; that composition teaching should be scholarly, 
technical, exact, while literature teaching should be human, diverting, 
spiritual, artistic; that English has been made such a dumping-ground 
that English teachers are now required in some schools to do twice and 
thrice as much as teachers in other subjects; that poor work in English 
gets found out much oftener than poor work in algebra; that while 
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the pupils should be required to do more work in English, the teachers 
should be required to do less than now; and that the vast majority of 
teachers of English, that is, about 97 per cent, do not favor the proposi- 
tion to cut the great English classics out of the high-school reading lists 
and substitute therefor some current prose. 

It is suggested that two courses, one in literature and one in expres- 
sion, might be created. These would differ in purpose, but, in each, 
such use as was necessary might be made of the material and methods 
of the other. The course in expression would include grammar, rhetoric, 
oral composition, and written composition, all based as far as was found 
desirable on literature. The course in appreciation would include 
reading, literary history, oral presentation of masterpieces, and composi- 
tions written primarily, not to give training in expression, but to deepen 
and clarify the lessons derived from reading. Each course, in other 
words, would have the advantage that springs from one clear end, the 
efficiency that springs from unity, and freedom to use the material best 
suited to its purposes. For material, the courses in expression could 
go anywhere; for models, to any writing, old or new. The courses in 
appreciation, freed from utilitarian demands, could be made a much more 
potent instrument of spiritual regeneration than they now are. Some 
such realignment is bound to come; it isin the air. A majority of those 
answering from Alabama, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Utah were 
already in favor of it, while in Arkansas, the District of Columbia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Montana, and Wisconsin the 
vote was a tie. 

PUBLIC-SPEAKING SECTION 
Chairman, Charles H. Woolbert, University of Illinois 


Clayton D. Crawford, of Beloit College, spoke on “The Need of 
Teaching a Public Manner as against a Private or Colloquial Manner,” 
and discussion followed by Arthur L. Gates, of Miami University. 
‘Voice in Its Relation to Public Speaking” was the theme of Irvah L. 
Winter, of Harvard University; discussion by Glenn N. Merry, of the 
State University of Iowa. Richard D. Hollister, of the University of 
Michigan, spoke on “‘The Place of Interpretive Reading in a Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking.” 

Abstracts are given of the addresses of Professor Winter and Pro- 


fessor Hollister. 
James L. LARDNER, Northwestern University 


Secretary 
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THE NEED OF TEACHING A PUBLIC MANNER AS AGAINST A PRIVATE 
OR COLLOQUIAL MANNER 


Crayton D. Crawrorp, Beloit College 


Even public speaking is to be put upon a scientifically investigated basis. 
The effect upon the audience of the speaker’s use of a public or private manner, 
the number and kind of gestures needed to secure certain effects, are among 
the special problems suggested. 

The fields of investigation include all the mental processes of speaker and 
hearers. Scientific study of these problems should make clear the methods to 
be followed in preparation and delivery of a speech to secure any desired result. 


VOICE IN ITS RELATION TO PUBLIC SPEAKING 
IrvAH LESTER WINTER, Harvard University 


Every department of public speaking should have a highly skilled vocal 
teacher; and all teachers of public speaking should be examples and intelli- 
gent judges of good voice in speaking. Various faults of voice and speech, 
either inherited or acquired, remain, if not corrected, a constant hindrance 
throughout one’s life—not only in public speaking but in all speech. Such 
faults as throat contraction with the disagreeable and vocally destructive 
harshness resulting from it, nasality, uneven choppiness in forming words, 
and excessive action in articulation are not simply disagreeable to the listener; 
they are destructive to the voice. They are an obstacle in producing intended 
effects. Often they render speech unintelligible. Always they wear on a 
speaker’s nervous strength. 

The unskilled teacher either worries a student by simply criticizing him, 
or, in some attempt at technical correction, probably brings upon the student 
some other kind of fault. What may seem superficially, for the time, an 
improvement may be fundamentally a new cause for trouble in the future. 

A skilled and experienced teacher will treat any or all faults by means 
of the fundamental requisites of correct tone form. He will prescribe and 
apply in ten minutes a mode of practice. It will be a slightly new adjustment 
in vocal action. He will insist upon this practice to the exclusion, for the time, 
of all other vocal work. He will produce a permanent improvement that will 
be invaluable. 

Vocal accomplishment reacts upon the mental and physical man. Vocal 
poise means general poise. Vocal grace means graciousness. Though the 
prime object is not vocal beauty for its own sake, yet real beauty—with its 
necessary simplicity—is never objectionable; and usually power and beauty 
go together. 
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PLACE OF INTERPRETIVE READING IN A DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


RicHArD D. T. HoLuister, University of Michigan 


There are two main divisions of the speech arts—self-expression and 
interpretation. Self-expression includes all speaking in which the speaker 
creates his own thoughts and his own form of expressing them, such as 
conversation, teaching, debating, preaching, and lecturing. Interpretation 
includes all speaking in which the speaker tries to re-create the thought of 
another and express it in the words of another. 

What is interpretive reading? It is an attempt to translate the symbols 
of the printed page into living thought and feeling, voice and action. It means 
the rebirth and the re-expression of the life experiences which the printed page 
so freely records. 

What does interpretive reading involve? First, it involves a knowledge of 
words, their meaning, and their pronunciation. Second, it involves an under- 
standing of the relation of words in the expression of thought. Thought 
unity and coherence must be expressed by the voice. Third, it involves power 
to see and to express the relative importance of ideas. Fourth, it involves 
sensitiveness to growing and fading intensity. Fifth, it involves an under- 
standing of circumstances and moods in literature. Sixth, it involves strong 
and vivid action of the imagination. Seventh, it involves a friendly, sympa- 
thetic approach to literature. 

Some of the benefits of interpretive reading are voice development, self- 
mastery, discipline for the memory. It develops sustained thinking and 
intellectual and emotional sensitiveness, and quickens imagination. 

What part should it play in a department of public speaking? While 
thorough courses in interpretive reading should be offered—courses in which 
the main purpose is, not to train public answers, but to develop genuine appreci- 
ation and expression of the thought and feeling found in great literature—these 
courses should not come first. The student should first be taught to face an 
audience and talk to them directly and earnestly. Good direct speaking, such 
as is heard in earnest interesting conversation, is the basis of the best art in both 
speaking and interpretive reading. 


LIBRARY SECTION 

Chairman, W. H. Kerr, Emporia, Kansas 
At the library department session nearly all the evening was spent 
in discussing points brought out by the chairman, who read letters 
received from librarians in many lines of school library work, on school 
library extension in answer to a questionnaire sent out by him. Many 
points were made and plans devised for expanding library influence. 
Helpful suggestions were passed upon and indorsed for more systematic 
work with committees already existing and appointed by the library 
section of the National Education Association and the School library 
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section of the American Library Association. Committees will be 
appointed as needed for unifying all this co-operative work. It was the 
consensus of opinion that a library and school session such as that held 
in the afternoon, where teachers and librarians conferred on mutual prob- 
lems, was very stimulating. 
HELENE Dickey, Chicago Normal College 
Secretary 


GENERAL SESSION, SATURDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 28 


After the transaction of unfinished business, a report of the com- 
mittee on “Scientific Investigation of English Teaching,” was read, in 
the absence of the chairman, Allan Abbott, by Harry G. Paul, of the 
University of Illinois, a member of the committee, and W. Dawson 
Johnston, librarian, St. Paul, Minnesota, then discussed “The Possi- 
bilities of the Library.”” Both papers appear in this number of the 
Journal. Henry Neumann, of the Society for Ethical Culture, Brook- 
lyn, New York, followed with a consideration of “The Ethical Element 
in Literature,” and Charles M. Curry, of the Indiana State Normal 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana, ended the program with a witty and 
entertaining address on “Literature for Recreation.” 

The address of Dr. Neumann is given in brief below. 


THE ETHICAL ELEMENT IN LITERATURE 
Henry NEUMANN, Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture 


The American public school is not a godless institution. It can be made 
to glow with the fervor of religion even when formal religious teaching is 
debarred. An ardent loyalty to the moral ideals upon which our democracy 
is based is the surest guaranty that the highest function of the school need 
not be impaired by religious neutrality. 

The work of the literature teacher is one of dozens of fruitful opportunities 
in this direction. When we reflect that the soil of Europe has become a 
shambles because men’s ideas of right and wrong are still unsound, we can 
be glad of the unique chance of the English teacher to aid future citizens in the 
forming of saner conceptions. Since literature is essentially an attempt to 
interpret life, it can do much to help our pupils “love what they ought to love 
and hate what they ought to hate.” 

A single great work like Julius Caesar is packed with life-problems that 
should be discussed boldly and fully. Assuming that the pupils have responded 
to the aesthetic appeal of the play, the teacher might well take the time to have 
them consider such questions as these: ‘‘Since Shakespeare makes Brutus the 
idealist fail where Antony the demagogue succeeds, does he imply that it does 
not pay to play the game honorably?” ‘Brutus quarrels with Cassius over 
the raising of war funds because he thinks that in war he can use the methods 
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of peace: what light does this throw on the moral tragedy of war?” Or ask 
the class to take the arguments against violence which Burke adduces in his 
Speech on Conciliation with America and apply them to the labor struggle 
and the international situation. Or interpret the greatness of Burke as shown 
in his endeavors to understand an alien people. 

The point to remember is that instead of evading the big life-questions 
which the noblest literary works raise, it is our main business to help our 
young people work out the right answers. Moral education is concerned with 
vastly more important matters than kindness to animals and the teaching of 
manners. I should aim to bring home to our pupils a vital appreciation of the 
dignity and sacredness of man’s life and to quicken a sense of high powers to 
be spent in only the worthiest pursuits. The task is not at all a light one; 
but if we treat our young people seriously, we shall find them ready to rise to a 
level where their own best selves and ours are one. 


NOTES 


President Baker was throughout the tactful, businesslike executive 
and animated all with his spirit of good-will. 

The secretary of the Council, it appears, delivered addresses on 
English teaching in fifteen states during the year. 

The work of Mr. Hatfield in gathering abstracts and handling the 
agents of the press deserves honorable mention or even a gold medal. 


Reverberations were recorded in Maine and California. Of course the 
Chicago papers were misled, as usual, by reporters on the hunt for a 
cheap sensation. 

Never was the social side so well cared for. Mr. Frank J. Platt, of 
the Oak Park High School, organized a large committee of ‘‘ good fellows”’ 
and the glad hand was everywhere. No one should underestimate the 
importance of sociability. It is the universal solvent. 

The annual dinner was bigger than ever. The number seated at the 
tables was far in excess of the advance reservations. And the eating 
was good. As for the speaking, it overflowed the banks, but it was 
refreshing anyway. Mr. Fairley is funny by nature. Professor Mims 
is irresistible; several diaphragms had to be copper-riveted to enable 
their owners to go home. Miss Abbott was demure—and daring. 
Moreover, she left afterthoughts. Professor Winter fell to thinking 
about home and couldn’t stop, but he is heart and soul with the Council. 
When Miss Marsh finished it was evident why Detroit leads while 
others follow—energy, enterprise, and wit always win. As for Mr. Pohl, 
he remembered with gratitude his former teacher, the toastmaster, and 
he inforced the message he came to give. The dinner, with its talk, is 
indeed an institution that cannot lightly be dispensed with. 











